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INTRODUCTION 


The Caribbean Region, formed by 7.000 odd islands, reefs and mainland 
countries located between South, Central and North America, is one of 
the exotic areas of our globe. When Columbus planted the Spanish flag 
on one of the islands calling it "the West Indies" and believing that 
by sailing west he had reached the "back door" of India, he met olive- 
skinned Indians like the peaceable Arawaks or the fierce Caribs and 
Ciboneys. Since, people of other nations who settled there throughout 
the centuries were called and are still known as Caribbeans - or West 
Indians. 


Colonies in the area were founded by European nations mainly as mili- 
tary outposts and naval bases to guarantee the routes through which 
gold, silver and precious stones came to Europe and North America. 


Of the original "West Indians" only a few remain. Most succumbed un- 
der forced labour in the plantations. However, the Europeans soon re- 
placed them with Africans; Indians ( from the hinterland of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta); Chinese; Portuguese; Syrians; Indonesians; 
Britons; Dutchmen and some Latins from the Mediterranean countries. 
From this melting pot of nations arose the "Caribbean Peoples" of to- 
day who, in their respective countries, use French, Dutch, English and 
Spanish. Political independence from the European countries came late 
and, in most cases, only during the last decades of the present centu- 
ry. Economic dependence, especially on North America, but also on Eu- 
rope, still continues to be a heavy burden for most of the Caribbean 
nations. 


Guyana and Suriname, two of the mainland countries, are developing and 
have proportionally a much higher per capita income than for instance 
French Guyana which, together with the French-speaking islands are 
certainly the least developed of the whole area, due to continued 
French domination. 


The Dominican Republic, Cuba and Puerto Rico have all lived under the 
Spanish flag for many decades, if not centuries. Although they were 

all granted independence at the end of last century, the Spanish lan- 
guage and culture continue to be dominant, even in Puerto Rico which 

now has close political and economic ties with the USA. 


The amalgamation of nations in the region throughout the past centu- 
ries did not eliminate the social, racial and economic problems which 
continue to affect the societies and produce inequalities and preju- 
dices. Unemployment, especially among the younger generations, and 
migration from rural to urban areas are both increasing at an alarming 
rate. 


Despite selling their beautiful beaches, sun and scenery to tourism, 
and improving industry here and there, most Caribbean countries are 
totally dependent on agriculture, i.e. sugar and other tropical prod- 
ucts. As there has been a bad market for these during recent years, 
the livelihood of thousands of Caribbeans is in danger. 


This brief look at the region shows that the whole Caribbean area is 
facing severe social and economic problems. Education, art, etc. are 
affected similarly. The political scene in the different countries is 
presented under democratic, socialistic and communist banners. The 
different backgrounds from which people come and the various cultures 
imposed upon them, together with the geographic separation, evoke a 
spirit of fragmentation. And therefore it is not surprising that the 
people strive for a Caribbean identity and to overcome all sorts of 
dominance from abroad. 


In this context, where little is left of what could be considered na- 
tive to the region and where nearly all the major world religions are 
represented, Lutheranism is also present and has been since 1/41, when 
Lutherans from the Netherlands founded a church in Suriname. Due to 
the evangelistic activities of Lutheran mission agencies from abroad, 
especially from North America, there are now Lutheran churches in oth- 
er countries. Two of them, on the South American mainland (Guyana and 
Suriname), are members of the Lutheran World Federation. All the oth- 
er Lutheran churches in the area are related to the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod or to other Lutheran organizations from North America. 
Despite being in the minority, the Lutheran churches are gradually 
overcoming the isolation they faced in the past, thanks to ecumenical 
contacts established during the 1970s (Conference of the Caribbean 
Churches). With the assistance of the LWF/Department of Church Coop- 
eration, the LWF member churches and the LCMS related churches set up 
the Caribbean Lutheran Conference which gives them an opportunity to 
face common concerns and priorities. 


The third Conference held by Caribbean Lutherans from November 11-15, 
1982 in Suriname, had as its main theme: 


"CHRIST, THE HOPE Or THE CARIBBEAN". 


The keynote address, the other lectures, the Bible studies, etc. pre- 
sented at the meeting and offered to readers in the pages of this 
booklet give an indication of the serious task concerning their mis- 
sion, their faith and their identity in the Caribbean Region to which 
Lutherans have committed themselves. 


Heimberto Kunkel 
Secretary for Latin America and 
the Caribbean Region 
LWF /DCC 





THIRD CARIBBEAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


After approximately one year of preparations, the Third Caribbean Lu- 
theran Conference was opened on November 11, 1982, in the Martin 
Luther Evangelical Lutheran Church of Paramaribo, Suriname. It was 
prepared by the host church, the oldest Lutheran church in South Ame- 
rica (founded in 1741), and a Continuation Committee nominated at the 
second Conference, held in 1979 in Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands. 
Representatives of the host church, the Lutheran Church in Guyana, 

the Caribbean Synod of the LCA, independent English-speaking congrega- 
tions on the Caribbean islands and the surrounding countries partici- 
pated in the meeting. The theme of the Conference was: 


CHRIST, THE HOPE OF THE CARIBBEAN. 


The question of stewardship was in a special way the main subject of 
the Conference: Bishop Edelmiro Cortes from Puerto Rico, and Pastor 
Clyde Singh from Guyana gave lectures on this topic. Bishop Cortés 
also reported on the remembrance of the 450th anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession in the Caribbean as well as on his visit to Cuba. 
Pastor Michael Jagessar from Guyana gave a lecture on "Caribbean Wor- 
ship Expressions", and there was a round-table discussion on Theologi- 
cal Education in the Area. The Bible studies were led by Pastor John 
Kent, devotions and services were conducted by pastors from Surinam 
and other participants. Pastor Garry McClure, Chairman of the Contin- 
uation Committee, presented his report on the work of their group du- 
ring the past 2 1/2 years, which was unanimously accepted by the par- 
ticipants. | 


Unfortunately, due to airline connection difficulties, neither Dr. 
Harding Meyer from the Ecumenical Institute in Strasbourg, France, who 
should have spoken on "Lutheran Identity and Ecumenism", nor Pastor 
George Posfay, Secretary for Research and Planning in the Department 
of Church Cooperation of the LWF, who was scheduled to give a lecture 
on "Mission and Evangelism in Viable Churches of the Third World", 
were able to travel to Paramaribo and participate in the Conference. 


In the last business session held on Sunday, November 12, 1982, thir- 
teen resolutions (recommendations) were accepted. The Conference 
asked the LWF to provide continued support to the churches and congre- 
gations of the region to organize, every second year, conferences for 
them in the Caribbean region, and the churches of the region to remem- 
ber the 500th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Martin Luther, share 
the Lutheran heritage with those people who as yet are unaware of the 
contribution of the Lutheran confessional movement, and support youth 
leadership training and other activities. In two subsequent recommen- 
dations the respect for human rights and true democratic freedom were 
underlined as goals towards which the churches should work among their 
members and in their surroundings. The churches should also ask the 
government of the USA to end trade embargo on Cuba as soon as 


possible. Finally, warmest appreciation was expressed to the host 
church for all arrangements which were made to carry out the plans 


made one year ago for this Conference. 
A new Continuation Committee was elected which is chaired by Mrs. Ilse 


Labadie from Suriname. 
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A BRIEF REPORT OF THE CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
THE REV. GARRY D. MCCLURE 
TO THE THIRD CARIBBEAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


held at Paramaribo, Suriname - November 11-15, 1982 


Dear conference members and friends in Christ: 


A brief historical look at this association of Lutheran Church bodies 
in the Caribbean region would refresh our collective memory and inform 
our new delegates as to why we are gathered together at this confer- 
ence. 


The original idea of forming such a conference must be credited to the 
Rev. George Posfay, a Lutheran pastor who had served for many years in 
the Republic of Venezuela and who later accepted a position with the 
Lutheran World Federation as the Department of Church Cooperation's 
Secretary for Latin America and the Caribbean Region. In his new po- 
sition, Pastor Posfay became aware of the presence of several Lutheran 
Churches in the Caribbean region who had no working relationship with 
their Lutheran neighbors. The Spanish-speaking Lutherans in Latin 
America had their conference, the German-speaking Lutherans in Latin 
America had formed a conference, but the English and the Dutch-speak- 
ing churches had no existing conference or forum where they could 
talk, share and cooperate with each other. With Pastor Posfay's help 
and inspiration and with the Lutheran World Federation's financial as- 
sistance, these churches planned and realized the first meeting of 
this conference. It was called Conference of English-speaking Luther- 
ans in the Caribbean and the Americas and was held at Calvary Lutheran 


Church in Georgetown, Guyana - January 5-10, 19/5. Its general theme was 


THE GOSPEL AND SOCIAL ACTION 


This first conference voted to recommend to the various participating 
churches the following resolutions: 


1. To express our sympathy and support for the Lutheran community 
in Cuba which has existed several years without a pastor, and 
ask the LWF to investigate the possibility of assisting this 
church in its ministry, and that we remember these our brothers 
and sisters in our prayers. 


2. To hold this conference annually or biennially. 


3. To request that the Lutheran World Federation - Department of 
Church Cooperation - sponsor such meetings. 


4. To encourage the churches gathered together in this conference 
to become involved in programs of social ministry which allow 
human beings to develop to their fullest potential as creatures 
of God. 


5. To reguest that the churches of the LWF support the formation 
of a Caribbean Council of Lutheran Churches, and that this 
Council serve as a vehicle for communication and a forum for 
discussion in order to develop a more coherent Lutheran witness 
and more effective ways to implement our common mission 
endeavours. 


Also a Steering Committee was elected and charged with the duty of 
planning another meeting of this conference. The elected members 
were: 


The Rev. Samuel G. Seeram - Guyana 

The Rev. Henry Dierk - Yirgin Islands 
The Rev. Leo King - Suriname 

The Rev. Garry McClure - Guatemala 

and Mr. Russel Richards - Virgin Islands 


This Continuation (Steering) Committee met in Miami, Florida (USA) 
several months later, in order to plan the second meeting of the Ca- 
ribbean Lutheran Conference. Pastor Posfay also participated in this 
planning session. 


The Second Meeting of the Caribbean Lutheran Conference met in the 
historic church of Frederick Evangelical Lutheran Church on St. Thomas 
Island - The United States Virgin Islands - January 30 to February 2, 
1979. The general theme was 


CHRIST THE CONSCIENCE OF THE CARIBBEAN 
The recommendations of this conference were: 
Resolution 1: "Continued LWF Support 


WHEREAS, the Consultation of English-speaking Lutherans in the Carib- 
bean has met on this the third occasion: 
and 
WHEREAS, the desire for closer and more frequent contact has been ex- 
pressed: 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED to recommend to our various churches that 
they place before the Lutheran World Federation our concern and desire 
for continued support in the following ways: 


a. Continue their assistance in realizing biennial conferences for 
the Lutheran churches in the Caribbean area; 


b. Arrange and support more frequent interchanges between the pastors 
and lay people of the Lutheran churches in this region; 


C. Arrange meetings between the Continuation Committee and appro- 
priate executives of the Caribbean Conference of Churches before 
our next consultation, in order to agree on ways in which the Lu- 
theran contribution to the ecumenical movement in this region may 
be strengthened; and 


d. Make available to the Lutheran churches and other churches of 
this region the services of the Secretariat for Interconfessional 
Research and Dialogue and/or the Institute for Ecumenical Research 
of the Lutheran World Federation at Strasbourg. 


Resolution II : "Cuba" 


WHEREAS, Cuba is now open to contact and visits from outside; and 
WHEREAS, the question of the church's existence under socialism is of 
great interest to all churches in the Caribbean area; and 
WHEREAS, Lutheranism has had a historic presence in Cuba, even though 
its present link with other Lutheran churches is extremely 
fragile and tenuous; and 
WHEREAS, Christian contact with Cuba cannot easily or appropriately be 
negotiated from North America or Western Europe; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this conference recommend to the church 
bodies here represented that they encourage the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, in consultation with interested Lutheran churches and the Carib- 
bean Conference of Churches, to explore ways of facilitating the 
revitalization of the Lutheran Church in Cuba and the strengthening of 
a Lutheran witness in Cuba as soon as possible. 


Resolution III : “Dedicate 1980 to the Study of the Augsburg 
Confession" 


WHEREAS, the year 1980 is the 450th anniversary of the Augsburg Con- 
fession; and 

WHEREAS, this celebration will generate the production of study mate- 
rials by various Lutheran churches in the world which will be 
made available to the churches in our area; and 

WHEREAS, this 450th anniversary of the Augsburg Confession will afford 
us an opportunity of making a greater Lutheran witness in the 
Caribbean area, of sharing with others our Lutheran confes- 
sional perspectives; and 

WHEREAS, in 1980 the Roman Catholic Church may accept the Augsburg 
Confession as a valid ecumenical confession of faith; 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


a. We, as Lutherans in the Caribbean, make every effort to restudy 
the Augsburg Confession and to communicate its content as we 
live the life of Christ; and that 


b. We also recommend to our respective church bodies represented 
at this conference that the year 1980 be dedicated to a program 
of study of the Augsburg Confession among both pastors and lay 
persons; and that 


C. Finally the results of our study be shared at the next Caribbe- 
an Conference in the year 1981. 


Resolution IV : "Sharing Historical Documents" 


WHEREAS, Augsburg Lutheran Seminary in Mexico City is one of four sem- 
inaries that have formed the Instituto Internacional de Estu- 
dios Superiores since 1965; and gus Pe 

WHEREAS, the I.I.£.S. has a Latin American study center which has as 
top priority the study of Protestant churches in Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Lutheran churches in the Caribbean 

share with the I.I.E.S. any and all historical data available to make 

possible a complete history of the church in this area. 


Resolution Y : "Future Lutheran Work in the Caribbean" 


WHEREAS, this Caribbean conference has brought together representa- 
tives of the Lutheran churches in this area; and 
WHEREAS, these representatives have shared their deep concern about 
the methods and styles of past and present mission activity; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Lutheran churches and mission agen- 
cies which contemplate the beginning of new work in the Caribbean area 
be requested to consult with churches and cooperative organizations 
within the Caribbean area before beginning work, and that they be in- 
vited to make use of the experiences and expertise of the churches in 
the Caribbean Lutheran Conference and of the Caribbean Council of 
Churches in developing their mission outreach. 


Resolution VI : ‘Change of Name of this Consultation and the Future 
Composition of the Continuation Committee 


WHEREAS, the Consultation of English-speaking Lutherans in the Carib- 
bean is principally a forum to which the various Lutheran 
churches in the Caribbean area may come to share with each 
other, for their mutual education and edification; and 

WHEREAS, such a forum is needed to promote awareness and appreciation 
of our life together in Christ in this area of the world; and 
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WHEREAS, a change of name from "The Consultation of English-speaking 
Lutherans" to "The Caribbean Lutheran Conference" would re- 
flect better our understanding of this Lutheran Caribbean 
forum: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


a. We call this assembly of Lutheran church representatives who 
serve the Lutheran churches in this Caribbean area 


"The Caribbean Lutheran Conference" 
and that 


b. The Caribbean Lutheran Conference appoint six persons to work 
together as members of a Continuation Committee; three of the 
six persons shall be appointed by their respective churches and 
three shall be elected by this assembly. The Lutheran Church 
in Guyana, the Lutheran Church in Suriname and the Caribbean 
Synod of the L.C.A. shall each appoint one representative to 
the Continuation Committee; and that 


c. This conference, therefore, elect three persons to the Continu- 
ation Committee and that this Continuation Committee initiate 
plans immediately for the next assembly in 1981, and that in 
order to help expedite the planning towards the next conference 
one of the three elected members of the Continuation Committee 
be appointed by this conference as chairman pro tempore until 
the full Continuation Committee has its first meeting and a 
chairman can be appointed from among the six. 


Resolution VII: "Appreciation of our Host" 


WHEREAS, the Lutheran Church in St. Thomas so graciously hosted this 
conference; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a deeply felt expression of gratitude be 

extended to this church. 


Owing to great difficulties in communication, transportation and 
health scheduled meetings of this Continuation Committee which were to 
have been held in Bogota, Colombia, and later in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, were not realized. A third meeting of the Caribbean Luther- 
an Conference had thus to be postponed until 1982. Finally the plan- 
ning committee for this conference was able to meet from the 24th to 
the 26th of November, 1981, in Curacao. Mrs. Eleanore Geer and the 
Rev. Garry McClure, both elected by the second conference, were pres- 
ent. Also present was the Rev. Sven Jennerstrom representing the Lu- 
theran Church in Suriname; the Rev. Dr. Winston Persaud and Mr. 
Samuel Goolsarran from the Lutheran Church in Guyana, the Rt. Rev. 
Edelmiro Cortés and Mr. Russel Richards representing the Caribbean 
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Synod of the Lutheran Church in America; the Rev. William Harman, 
Secretary for Interpretation, Project Development and Finance of the 
Department of Church Cooperation of the LWF, was present for the new 
Secretary for Latin America and the Caribbean Region, the Rev. 
Heimberto Kunkel. At this meeting the undersigned pastor's status was 
changed from Chairman pro tempore to Chairman elect for the Continua- 
tion Committee. 


It was decided that the Third Conference meeting should be held in 
Paramaribo, Suriname, from the 4th to the 8th of November 1982. These 
dates were soon changed to the present dates of this conference upon 
consultation with Pastor Kunkel. The schedule of speakers and topics 
were decided upon as well as other major items which you shall witness 
in these, days that we are together here, are all results of the 
Committee's planning in Curacao. 


] want to especially thank the local committee for their fine work in 
hosting this consultation so far. And I want to publicly thank the 
Rev. Kunkel for his service beyond the call of duty to this confer- 
ence. He picked up the fallen torch while I was on furlough and kept 
our communications going, inviting the speakers and the delegates who 
are present with us at this conference. He is not able to be here at 
our meeting owing to another important commitment. He has asked me to 
relay his regrets for not being present. But he has sent us an old 
friend to represent his office, the Rev. George Posfay who, unfortu- 
nately due to transportation difficulties does not seem to be able to 
be present. 


May the Lord continue to bless this conference so that it may be a 
blessing to His people in the Caribbean region. 


Thank you. 


Garry D. McClure 
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CHRIST, THE HOPE OF THE CARIBBEAN 
Ashley Smith 


From Caribbean persons who are just on the periphery of life in the 
Household of Faith, the assertion, "Christ the Hope of the Caribbean", 
may attract no more than a chuckle; from politically awakened post- 
Christians and non-Christians, it could constitute a declaration of an 
intention by representatives of the colonizing powers, intention to 
re-colonize, the notion of evangelization being for them merely the 
glove over the "iron hand" of containment or suppression. 


Ironically enough, even those who manifest great fervency in their 
loyalty to Christ and in their pursuit of the task of mission and 
evangelism, are likely to react with a degree of apprehension to the 
idea of proclaiming the Lordship of Christ over all aspects of the re- 
ality of any country or region, or, for that matter, seeking to actu- 
alize the claims of Christ upon the totality of a people's or region's 
existence. 


The kinds of responses associated with the categories of people re- 
ferred, are likely to come for the following reasons: 


1. To Caribbean persons who have been merely "churched" in the Euro- 
pean sense of that term, belonging to "Christendom" (which is 
what being churched amounts to), has little or nothing to do with 
the business of bringing home bread, having shelter over one's 
head, or experiencing life as satisfying, fulfilling or meaning- 
ful. Like their counterparts in Europe, Great Britain and North 
America, Christianity means little more than not to be "pagan", 
"heathen" or "uncivilized". It has nothing to do with their per- 
spective on what is human, what constitutes the good life, or the 
visible and affirmative human community. This category of 
Christians is not aware of what the exponents of the Gospel refer 
to as the demands of a righteous God or the claims of Him whose 
death is deemed to have effected the bridging of the chasm between 
the Creator and Lord of the universe and mankind that has been 
alienated from him through rebellion and sloth. To persons in 
this category, God, Christ and the Gospel belong to significant 
personal and familial events such as the public naming or baptism 
of a child, the solemnization of a marriage or the commemoration 
of the passing from life of a member of the family or community. 


To suggest to this first category of Christians that what happens 
in parliament, the board room of the business enterprise, the 
marketplace, the dining table or even the bedroom, is to run the 
risk of getting written off as being fanatical, trying to take re- 
ligious principles too far, or venturing into areas of human life 
and public affairs that are outside the purview of the Church. 
When the Christian churches in Jamaica, on one of the rare occa- 
sions in the history of that country, when the churches of all 
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shades of doctrinal tradition spoke with one voice on the un- 
desirability of a National Lottery as a solution for that coun- 
try's economic problems, ministers of Government (themselves ac- 
tive members of churches) came out against the churches' interfer- 
ence in a matter that was considered outside the sphere of reli- 
gion. One minister of Government was reported as saying that min- 
isters of religion found time to become involved in that kind of 
activity to the neglect of leaderless youth and the unvisited 
sick. Needless to say, many members of the various congregations 
who saw the action by the churches as directed against the party 
which formed the Government registered their dissatisfaction with 
the churches' action by withdrawing or scaling down their support 
for the congregations or denominations. 


All that has been referred to in the foregoing paragraph is illus- 
trative of the difficulties involved in getting a positive re- 
sponse to the idea of the Christification of Caribbean reality in 
its totality. 


With respect to the highly politicized post-Christian or non- 
Christian Caribbean person, it would be naive to expect anything 
but a sort of bellicose reaction to the idea of re-Christianizing 
Caribbean people. Caribbean historians, political scientists, so- 
ciologists and economists are all in one degree or another of the 
opinion, even when there is the affirmation of the essence of the 
Gospel, that what they refer to as "missionary", Christianity has 
been a major factor in the reinforcement and perpetuation of the 
domination of the non-European Caribbean man by his brother from 
the European continent, Great Britain and North America. 


To this category of Caribbean people, religion whether it is 
Christian or non-Christian, 1s, in the Caribbean situation, not 
merely a sign of "cultural lag" as in the old countries of Chris- 
tendom, but an instrument used deliberately in "softening up" the 
dominated people, the region for economic exploitation and delay- 
ing their awakening to the realities of the interaction between 
the cultures and corresponding values of the dominant groups and 
those of the dominated groups. The diversionary aspect of contem- 
porary religious activity perpetuated especially by North American 
neo-pietistic groups has (in the minds of many radical politi- 
cians) been confirmed by the proliferation of charismatic spiritu- 
alism in Jamaica in the two years or so preceding the 1980 General 
Elections, because of the strong pro-capitalistic emphasis in the 
proclamation of these people, their tendency to downplay the im- 
portance of the sovereignty of nations, especially smal] nations, 
like those of the Caribbean, and the heavy involvement of North 
American based big business in the financing of their activities. 


The suspicion of the motives of the category of Caribbean people 
we are considering is further reinforced by the fact that there 

has been such a surge in consumerism since the change of Govern- 
ment (in Jamaica), such obvious intensification of the activities 
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of transnational busíness enterprises and the corresponding in- 
crease by the national Government in the support and expansion of 
the security forces. 


All of these factors mentioned, in addition to organized 
Christianity's tendency to be different to the notion of national 
self-determination and meaningful involvement by Christians in na- 
tional politics, have served to strengthen the suspicion by the 
better educated and highly politicized Caribbean people of the mo- 
tives of those who speak to them of the "claims of Christ". In 
short, the Caribbean people who fall into that category, even when 
they do not articulate their concerns, see the traditional ap- 
proach of Christians especially in the areas of mission and evan- 
gelism as inimical to Caribbean self-affirmation, individually or 
corporate, and the development of the region which is inclusive of 
the liberation of the people from false myths about themselves and 
others and bout their capacity for, right to, and responsibility 
for self-determination. 


For those in this third category mentioned, the category of persons de- 
described as "committed" and highly involved, the assertion, 

Christ, the Hope of the Caribbean, may be welcome and motivating 

where it is taken to mean a new evangelistic thrust aimed at re- 

viving the Christian spirit in those who have "grown cold" and 

making converts of the tens of thousands of post-Christian "in- 
fidels", and non-Christian religious folks, especially of Guyana 

and Trinidad, but open to serious questioning if it means affirm- 

ing the Lordship of Christ in the spheres of the political direc- 
torate, Public Education, Commerce, Recreation of the Arts. 


Traditionally, this category of Caribbean people or Christians has 
been committed to the notion of the need for the Christian to 
"come out from among them" or to be "in" what is not immediately 
of the Church (or religious activity) but not for it, since this 
nonreligious sphere has been seen as that in which the Christian 
is prepared only for the life in the world which is to come in 
which he/she will be completely untouched by these worldly things 
and affairs by which he/she is smeared, tested, oppressed or vic- 
timized in this life and age. 


The reasons one is likely to get, the types of responses referred 
to from the categories of Caribbean people identified are well 
known to many but necessarily either clearly identified or taken 
as seriously as they deserve to be taken. If we who contemplate 
the intention hidden in the assertion Christ the Hope of the Ca- 
ribbean, intend to take what we do beyond a presentation and the 
discussion which is likely to follow, it is important that we do a 
number of things: 
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a. identify the reasons some see Christianity, the Church of the 
message of the Gospel as being relevant only to the periphery 
or edges of real life, symbolic of the forces of containment 
for the erstwhile "wretched of the Earth", or dealing only 
with other worldly values, hopes or aspiration; 


b. redefine in language that makes sense to the people of this 
generation in their respective total context; 


c. articulate strategy for ensuring that the promise hidden in 
the assertion is both fully recognized and satisfactorily ful- 
filled for our generation. 


Reasons for the trivialization, loss of credibility and over-spir- 
itualization in erstwhile missionary situations. 


Like the situation in which Jesus lived, preached, was crucified 
and raised from the dead, and the first exponents of the Christian 
faith systematized the message for instruction and communication, 
situations like those in the Caribbean have been characterized by 
non-personhood, non-citizenship and the comparative absence of 
this worldly hope in beneficiaries of the "Good News". 


Just as the Jew in the Roman colonies, by virtue of his non-citi- 
zenship, saw the fulfilment of the promises of the Gospel only in 
another age, so the slave and indentured laborer and subsequently 
the disposessed and disinherited in the Caribbean region have, by 
and large, seen authentic sonship (personhood), freedom and genu- 
ine fellowship (even with the bearers of the Good News) as that 
which could be possible only in an age to come or perhaps in an- 
other country. For very few Afro and Indo-Caribbean Christians 
has life in Christ meant the affirmation of either own humanity, 
the land of their birth, their own ethnic forefathers or the el- 
ders and heroes of their island or sub-continental home. Every 
act of worship, every ecclesiastical event is, for the typical Ca- 
ribbean Christian, a reminder that this world (the Caribbean home- 
land and its affairs) is not the home of those who have responded 
in the affirmative to the claims of the Gospel as presented by 
missionaries and evangelists. 


Illustrative of the excessive "other-placeness" or "other-ageness" 
of the Caribbean Christian worldview, is the notion held by many 
Christians, especially of the evangelical wing of the Church, that 
one of the evidences of the authenticity of one's conversion of 
faith, is one's ability to speak, especially in prayer or/and ver- 
bal testimony, with an American or any other kind of non-Caribbe- 
an accent. 


This condition is no doubt attributable to a number of factors: 
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a. the penchant for self-disparagement and self-hate among the 
victims of the plantation and slavery, which is a product of 
centuries of being subjected to all that constitute the subju- 
gation associated with the existence as slave or part of a 
dominated race; 


b. the notion in much of traditional evangelical appeal that ac- 
ceptance of the claims of the Gospel means rejection of one's 
natural historical and ethnic self and identification of a hu- 
man world that is not only other but also better than that 
which is peculiar to one's own; 


c. identification of concepts like "heaven", the good life and 
the "new humanity" with what can be found only at the local 
habitat of those who represent the headquarters of missions 
and the base of the evangelist who in the minds of many local 
Christians is authentic and maximally effective only if he is 
both foreign and European. The embarrassment of the typical 
Afro-Caribbean Christian with what is associated with Africa 
must be attributed to this notion conveyed in the communica- 
tion of missionary Christianity that which is desirable and 
worth hoping or suffering for always bear the characteristics 
of what is from Western Europe and North America. 


As long as the mythology of the brand of Christianity that is 
typical of the Caribbean Christian community remains as it is, 
the idea of claiming the region for Christ or presenting 
Christ as the hope of the region, will get the types of re- 
sponse to which reference has been made. 


How then can the Caribbean Church bring about the restoration 
of the credibility of the Christian Church in the region, so 
that the claims of Christ may be presented with the expecta- 
tion of positive response from all Caribbean people? 


First of all, the Church will have to produce the Caribbean Church 
historian who is capable and willing to set the record straight 
with respect to the positive contribution of Christian mission and 
the Christian Church, to Caribbean development in its various fa- 
cets. 


As this writer has stated elsewhere, it needs to be emphasized in 
the right places and with the force it deserves, that the awaken- 
ing of most Afro and Indo-Caribbean peoples to a sense of authen- 
tic selfhood and hope during the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries is due, to a great extent, to the activities and sacrificial 
efforts of non-conformists missionaries. This remains a fact that 
can stand up to much scrutiny, even if these representatives of 
the Church may not have envisaged the emergence of a situation in 
which the erstwhile "sable emancipated infant" is demanding not 
only majority status, but also the right to determine the course 
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of the history of the region from here onwards. Anyone who is 
valuable enough to be the object of the love of the Supreme Being, 
the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, cannot be expected not to en- 
tertain the hope that some day he will see himself as being no 
less in power and status than those who first announced to him 
that he is not merely a creature but a CHILD of GOD. 


This writer likes to remind his Scottish colleagues who are often 
slow to accept the right of self-determination of those churches 
planted by the Church of Scotland, that what their attitude 
amounts to is a refusal on their part to identify and celebrate 
the effectiveness of the labours of their own compatriots and that 
part of the church which they represented when they preached the 
Gospel and exercised pastoral care among the erstwhile "Wretched 
of the Earth". « 


The Christian Church, as it is manifested in the Caribbean region, 
must be credited with laying the foundation for the development of 
most of the institutions on which modern Caribbean nations depend 
for the sustenance of their corporate being. With evangelization 
has gone the work of literacy and the establishment of most of the 
primary and secondary schools of the region, schools in which even 
radical politicians learned the three Rs and then proceeded to 
build the intellectual superstructure for which some of them give 
credit to no one but themselves. 


In addition to the foregoing, it deserves to be stated in unequivo- 
cal terms that much of the inspiration for the creation of what is 
forward looking or other than colonialist and traditional in con- 
temporary Caribbean, has come from Christian exponents of national 
self-determination, Caribbean identity, the need to identify and 
deploy the resources of the region in the service of its people. 
It is even true to say that it is the enlightened and nationally 
committed Caribbean churchman who keeps picking up the pieces and 
putting them back together, when Caribbean political leaders have 
again and again, through immaturity, misguidedness, impatience and 
lack of commitment, squandered the scarce resources and shattered 
the hopes of the already demoralized majority of the region. Who 
can deny the positive contribution made by the Caribbean Confer- 
ence of Churches and the various national councils of churches to 
the showing up of Caribbean nationhood and the reinforcement of a 
sense of unity among the Caribbean peoples? 


Despite its laudable achievements of the long and recent past, 
however, for the Christian Church to make on the Caribbean people 
the impact that it needs to and by the grace of God, on this side 
of the year 2000, it must embark upon an exercise of self-assess- 
ment and the prosecution of its mission in a manner which it nei- 
ther needed to nor was equipped to do hitherto. 


Restoring the credibility of the Church in order that it might 
command for itself the respect and confidence of those who are now 
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either suspicious or contemptuous of it or impatient with those 
who speak for it, the Church in the Caribbean needs to rid itself 
of the taint of divisiveness, indifference to the nonreligious 
aspects of the reality of the Caribbean, foreigners and dependen- 


Cy. 


It is an incontrovertible fact that Christianity has contributed 
to the undermining of community life in this region as in any oth- 
er place, and in doing so, has been responsible for much of the 
misuse and waste of resources, and, consequently, the 
misdevelopment and continuing (or worsening) dependency of Carib- 
bean countries. There is therefore the need for the various de- 
nominations to find ways of effecting greater cooperativeness not 
only in social outreach but also in evangelism and mission. 


Needless to say that in order to do this, each denomination will 
have to modify its present relationship with external confessional 
bodies. Of course these external confessional bodies which are 
understandably jealous of the continuing relationship with their 
respective local counterpart, need to be prepared for the trauma 
that goes with the process of weaning, a process which can be as 
traumatic for the parent as it is for the child. 


If the Church is to be hailed by Caribbean people as a bearer of 
good news about anything nearer to them than the end of history, 
it must present itself as God's means of creating, sustaining, 
unifying and transforming community in the interest of those who 
would be saved. 


Secondly the Church needs to present an image of world affirmation 
in place of the traditional image of world denial. To accomplish 
this, those who speak for it need to give greater prominence to 
the doctrine of creation. There has been too much of the motion 
of God-forsakenness in the preaching of the Caribbean Church. It 
is no wonder therefore that it is either ignored or suspected by 
those who are awakened to the challenge of self-determined devel- 
opment within the region. Teaching on stewardship and evangelism 
need to be based on the affirmation of God's love for the world 
which is his because he made it and therefore expresses himself in 
it as it is. One obvious consequence of a world-affirming theo- 
logical stance would be the healing of Afro-Caribbean and Indo-Ca- 
ribbean malady of self-disparagement or self-rejection which is a 
dominant factor in the excessive otherworldliness of so many Ca- 
ribbean Christians. The creation of the new humanity by means of 
the atoning work of Christ is vital to the transformation of Ca- 
ribbean self-perception and the acquisition by the people of a 
more positive approach to self-world, community and future, but 
this will become effective in their experience only if the Bibli- 
cal affirmation is applied to the psychological principle in the 
interest of those who would be claimed for Christ. 
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Finally, in order to restore its credibility, the Church needs to 
find means of assuming both its present constituency and those it 
hopes to persuade to share in the new life in Christ, that it is 
capable of ministering to the many faceted needs of human beings 
and to do so with the use of skills that are in keeping with the 
demands of the present age, and without fear or bias. Those 
needs, of course, range from the personal - spiritual to the cor- 
porate - national - political. Unless it can assure contemporary 
Caribbean men that it is prepared to minister to individuals as 
well as structures, the Christian Church is operating under seri- 
ous illusions and ought not to expect more than a hiss of the 
teeth or the shrug of the shoulder when it speaks in terms of pre- 
senting Christ as the Hope for the Caribbean in this age. 


The need for new outlook on the part of leadership 


Al] that has been said so far can become no more than typical confer- 
ence verbiage unless there is the intention to translate ideas and 
good intentions into meaningful action. Needless to say that where 
the Church is concerned, no new action is possible, unless leadership 
is convinced about what is wrong, what therefore needs to be put right 
and what needs to be done. It has been established by students of at- 
titudes and change that very often what makes people hesitant to com- 
mit themselves to change or even hostile to the idea of change is not 
so much what has been articulated as 


(a) the fear of having to do more work or learning new 
skills, 


(b) the fear of being displaced in a proposed new 
structure or because of not possessing the skills 
required for functioning in these new structures. 


For much of what is envisaged here to be implemented, the leadership 
of the Caribbean Church, lay and clerical, will have to be prepared to 
do a few things. 


a. They have to be prepared to be cleaned of many of the prejudices, 
biases and myths which are scandalous to their personal images and 
that of the body of believers which speak of Christ in the world. 
Within the Caribbean, Christian leaders will have to do everything 

to get rid of the "ghetto" image created by churches with 

characteristics related to denominationalism, classism, racism, 


conservatism or radicalism. 


b. Pastors have to be prepared to learn new and more effective commu- 
nicative, pastoral and other skills which are not now in evidence 
in the practices of the church. 
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Finally, local congregations must become the models of the new hu- 
manity or new community which the Gospel brings into being and 
sustains. The company of the committed people typified by the lo- 
cal congregation, must manifest the reconciliation openness to 
others, supportiveness of others and commitment especially to the 
weak which characterize the Church of Jesus Christ. When all of 
this becomes manifest even to rank non-Christians, then the possi- 
bility becomes increasingly real that what the authentic Christian 
knows and celebrates as the true humanity which is the gift of God 
through Jesus Christ, will be seen by the rest of the human commu- 
nity as being, indeed, the Hope not only of the Caribbean but of 
all mankind, even in this age. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE CARIBBEAN 
Ashley Smith 


Theological Education in the Church 


Whatever is characteristic of the churches of the Caribbean or any- 
where else, vis-a-vis cultural relevance, local autonomy, goal orien- 
tation and practical ability can be justifiably attributed to theolog- 
ical education in that situation. This is understandably so since 

the theological Seminary or College or Bible School is the creation 
and instrument in the service of the Church and therefore reflects its 
self-understanding, raison d'étre, as articulated by those who speak 
and act on its behalf from time to time. 


Like the countries of the region and the churches served by them, 
these theological institutions have been characterized more or less by 
the following: 


(a) Dependency (in respect of philosophy or education, curriculum con- 
tent, personnel). 


(b) Fragmentation (proliferation of schools of one sort or another, 
reflecting the disunity among churches and people and the conse- 
quent competitiveness). 


(c) Conservatism (most seminaries or theological schools reflect the 
political and managerial timidity and theological conservatism of 
the constituency of the churches which they serve). 


(d) Curricular Restrictiveness (a condition imposed upon them by the 
economic constraints under which they operate and the unavailabil- 
ity of suitably qualified nationals to ensure greater depth and 
breadth of curricular offerings). 


(e) Inability to attract candidates of a satisfactorily high academic 
and motivational level (a condition which is a natural corollary 
of the characteristics already cited and a reflection of the low 
esteem in which the native pastor or priest is held among people 
in higher economic classes in the region). 


In relation to (e) it is worthy of note that local whites and mulat- 
toes, never in some places and very rarely in others, either volunteer 
for full-time work in the church before attaining the age of retire- 
ment from their occupations, or candidate locally, when they do. Be- 
cause of this, middle class African and East Indian Caribbean people 
view the ministry as being unworthy of persons of their class and ca- 
pability and this judgment is made in relation to prestigious profes- 
sions like law, engineering, banking, business management and medi- 
cine. 
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(f) The absence in many theological schools of highly rated native 


leadership (a characteristic that is a natural consequence of 
those already referred to). 


Because of the characteristics identified and a number of other minor 
factors, theological institutions in the region, with a few notable 
exceptions, have been regarded, even within the church, with some de- 
gree of contempt or embarrassment and the education they offer seen, 
even by its recipients, as a sort of poor relation of the education 
obtainable in corresponding tertiary institutions and the theological 
education available in institutions which are the base of the mission- 
ary enterprise associated with a practical theological institution. 


Of course, it needs to be said that among other factors militating 
against the upgrading of theological education in the region are: 


l. The view prevailing in many territories that, because of the mar- 
ginal status of Christianity or religion in general, in the clus- 
ter of faith and secular institutions, education for the ministry 
cannot be given a higher place on the scale of national priorities 
and therefore must be made to survive only to the extent to which 
it is valued by the respective church community and the means pos- 
sessed by these sponsoring churches; 


2. Apprehensiveness on the part of the leadership of most denomina- 
tions about advanced theological scholarship which has as its cor- 
ollary the possibility of those who secure opportunities for con- 
tinuing their education overseas to remain overseas after complet- 
ing graduate studies and those who return to become frustrated by 
a situation created by combination of their own arrogance or impa- 
tience and the sense of threat felt by their seniors by their 
presence in the situation; 


3. The preference of many congregations, especially in larger urban 
areas, for ministerial leadership that has either originated from 
or been trained overseas, a factor that correlates with the low 
esteem in which local middle and upper classes view the education 
for the ministry offered within the region and those who are the 
products of that education, and also with the fact that, especial- 
ly in mainline churches, religion has little more than ceremonia] 
or ornamental value for those who are no longer poor, a factor 
which would contribute to the prevalence of people's preference 
for that which is seen to enhance their social status since the 
middle class or aspiring middle class person identifies so strongly 
with northern ethnic and consumer values. 


Rationalizing the approach to Theological Education 


Since religious beliefs and the institution which symbolize, communi- 
cate and perpetuate them are, like their counterparts in other aspects 
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of human experience, subject to the laws of history and nature, for 
them to continue to serve useful purposes, or even to survive, they 
must from time to time be reassessed and, where necessary, redefined, 
reconstructed in accordance with current perception of their value and 
purpose. 


Much of what can be identified as the inadequacy, failure or irrele- 
vance of theological education anywhere, is attributable to the lack 
of practical wisdom or the refusal to be earthy or worldly wise on the 
part of those who administer theological institutions, plan their cur- 
ricula and teach in them. This is referred to in some places as theo- 
logical reductionism which is defined by James Gustafson (Treasure in 
Earthen Vessels, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1961) as the exclusive 
use of Biblical and doctrinal language in the interpretations of the 
Church (p. 100). 


Because the Church is thought of by many, even in high places, as only 
heavenly, there is always the fear of using earthly and rational cate- 
gories in dealing even with its physical and organizational aspects. 
There is no doubt whatever as to the implication of this for much of 
the misapplication of resources, ineffectiveness, waste and irrele- 
vance that is characteristic of much that is done in the name of 
Christ. Theological education is one of its victims. Any attempt, 
therefore, to develop a rational policy for theological education in 
the Caribbean or anywhere else, must begin with a definition of the 
Church and its purpose in the world, for theological education has 
meaning only in relation to the nature and purpose of the Church. 


The Purpose of the Church 


According to a notable study by Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, 
et al. (The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1956), the goal of the Church is the increase in men 
(persons), the love of God and neighbor. This means that the Chris- 
tian Church is to 


(a) help persons who are yet outside of its fellowship to become aware 
of what man is by virtue of being at the apex of the created order 
and what God has done on his behalf to enable him to accept this 
so that he may be restored to desirable relationship with God, 
neighbor and world; 


(b) increase in those who already belong consciously to the Body of 
Christ their gratitude, openness to the world which is the object 
of God's love (John 3:16-18) and the willingness to participate in 
effecting the realization of the Kingdom of God in the world. 


The Church achieves this goal through the exercise of Christ s minis- 
try in the world and the effective exercise of this ministry if depen- 
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dent upon the work of a cadre of persons from the company of believers 
charged with the responsibility and eguipped with the skills for en- 
abling the whole church to continually refine its understanding of 
self and purpose and perform its appropriate functions in this age. 


The theological institution is a significant means by which the Church 
engages in the study of its history and refines the means by which 
this history is told to the world, the quality of whose life depends 
upon the response it makes to the author of the history and its claims 
and promises. 


At the theological school members of the company of believers reflect 
corporately the life of the total Christian community in addition to 
being engaged formally and informally in the critical study of the 
story and the means by which its content and message may be communi- 
cated. 


In the light of the relationship between theological education and 
Church, and that between Church and world, it is impossible to deal 
with the subject of theological education apart from the understanding 
of the purpose of the Church and the particular context in which the 
Church exists and ministers in the name of Christ. 


The Theological Student 


Having established that there is need to contextualize theological ed- 
ucation, we go on to consider the person who is the recipient or imme- 
diate beneficiary (or victim) of what is done under the rubric of 
theological education. The writer in a paper presented elsewhere 
identified the theological student in the following way: 


l. a maturing Christian person 
2. a diligent student of the Christian faith and its history 


3. a person who is critically aware that he or she is a valid 
representative of both the local Christian community and 
the Universal Church 


4. a colleague of fellow students, lecturers and all other 
members of the academic community (including cooks, gar- 
deners and maintenance crew) 


5. a beneficiary of the material and spiritual resources of a 
particular church or communion and the human community in 
general 


" 


6. one who is accountable to those units of the community 
from whom he/she derives personal identity as member of a 
family, Christian worker, student, colleague, leader or 
leader-in-information, and, above everything else, 


7. a beneficiary of God's grace and a partner with Christ in 
his continuing ministry to the world. 


It is with this perception of the person who is being educated or 
formed in its name for its service as it understands this service, 
that the Church undertakes the task of theological education, for, un- 
less it has a picture of the finished product of what is done under 
the rubric of ministerial training, it is hardly likely to do what is 
maximally desirable in terms of the content and methodology of theo- 
logical education. 


Theological Education in the Context of the Caribbean 


I. Dynamics of Caribbean Reality 


Those who would approach the task of preparing persons for minis- 
try in the Caribbean would first of all be informed through the 
disciplines of anthropology, history, geography, economics, psy- 
chology, sociology and education of the world of the Caribbean 
person and the ingredients of the consciousness which one is 
likely to bring especially to a discipline in which one must in- 
teract or collaborate with counterparts of other parts of the 
world, especially that part by the standards of which those in 
other parts still assess their own achievements and performance. 


At the present time, every Caribbean territory is in the process 
of emerging from the 'house of bondage' in one sense or another. 
The history of colonial domination and whatever constitutes the 
culture of the plantation, has left Caribbean majorities with all 
kinds of pathological problems which must be kept in mind in the 
planning of education or development of any kind. Some of these 
are: 
a. individual and corporate self-doubt, 


b. the tendency to overrate values related to the indus- 
trialized regions of the world and, correspondingly, 
to undervalue what is of the local or national situa- 
tion, 


c. morbid fear of the future, 


d. fear of abandonment by revered guardians or sponsors 
(in the case of religion - mother churches), 
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e. fear of the consequences of self-assertion and the ar- 
ticulation of one's genuine feelings and perceptions, 


f. fear of dissolution as a corporate entity, 


g. fear of failure and its corollary; the tendency ei- 
ther to refrain from initiating anything new or to 
leave uncompleted what is initiated, 


h. fear from being absorbed by larger political entities 
(a factor which affects the willingness to be commit- 
ted either to ecclesiastical unity of Caribbean polit- 
ical union). 


No pedagogy used in the context of the Caribbean can be expected 
to be either meaningful or viable unless it takes seriously into 
account all the dynamics of these emerging situations and deals 
with salvation for the people of the Caribbean in relation to: 


a. the need to be totally liberated from the inhibiting 
conditions referred to, and the forces which create 
and perpetuate them; 


b. the courage to affirm self and community and to take a 
positive approach to what is peculiar and distinctive 
in the culture and various sub-cultures of the region; 


c. the need for the reinforcement of the will to take on 
the challenge of the wilderness, having taken initia- 
tive to walk away from the 'place of bondage'; 


d. the need to acquire and maintain a healthy sense of 
the faithfulness of God and, consequently, the validi- 
ty of both the national and the Christian cause based 
on convictions about God; 


e. the need to develop the capacity for creating communi- 
ty and remaining committed to the: ideals of healthy 
corporate existence. 


Meaningful Theological Education for the Caribbean 


Meaningful theological pedagogy would aim at equipping the 
learner/theologian to understand all the dynamics of ministering 
within the contexts of the various Caribbean situations. Needless 
to say that this would entail the acquisition of intellectual and 
social skills needed to facilitate and ensure the sustenance of 
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the process of liberation for the whole region. The condition of 
being liberated implying among other things a personal sense of 
meaning and hope and ongoing fulfilment through participation in 
the search for community which reflect the biblical characteris- 
tics of the Kingdom of God - one in which relationships are right, 
personal growth enhanced, the resources of the community properly 
husbanded and equitably deployed, and those involved in live with 
a sense of gratitude and joy despite the unpredictables of this 
life. 


In keeping with this perception of the need for and the approach 
to theological education, the following is presented as a model in 
outline. 


It is necessary to bear in mind from the very outset that any se- 
rious attempt to depart from the traditional approach to educa- 
tion, which includes the receiving of packages from outside and 
the doing of theology rather than absorbing of traditional theolo- 
gy, must of necessity require that attention be given to the fi- 
nancing of the enterprise and the use of nationals in larger meas- 
ure. Independence of thought and dependence on the generosity of 
others are incompatible. We need to remember that one cannot eat 
one's cake and have it'. Once we accept what we perceive as a 
self- chosen alternative to what is now obtained, we need to pro- 
ceed to identify the resources for ensuring that it gets on the 
plate and remains there. This might be more demanding on our 
resourcefulness than the task of identifying what is not desirable 
about what we now have, and determining what we need to put in its 
place. What we do from that point is a test of both our sincerity 
and our willingness to accept the challenge of growth and develop- 
ment. Needless to say, what is done by the rest of the community 
to which we Christians belong, could be dependent to a consider- 
able degree on what we claim to be doing in the name of him 
Pg whom we claim to be able to do all things (Phil. 4:13, 
19). 
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WORLD MISSION AND EVANGELISM AS THEY RELATE TO 
VIABLE CHURCHES IN THE THIRD WORLD 
George Posfay 
Dear Friends: 


When I first read the theme on which I was asked to speak to you by my 
colleague, Pastor Heimberto Kunkel, the present Secretary for Latin 
America and the Caribbean Region in the Department of Church Coopera- 
tion of the Lutheran World Federation, who - because of other impor- 
tant tasks - cannot be with us this time, I had a little difficulty 
understanding it. Of course, I had no problem with the first four 
words, but I had to meditate considerably on the following ones. I 
finally came to the conclusion that you had added a sort of subtitle 
to the general theme, in order to warn the speaker not to talk in gen- 
eral terms about the place of mission and evangelism in the life of 
the church, but rather to deal with them as activities of churches in 
Africa, Asia, the Pacific Island, Latin America and the Caribbean - 
those regions which we often call "the Third World". 


I understand your concern and I am ready to restrict myself to ideas, 
information and suggestions which may be useful for Lutheran churches 
and independent congregations or mission in the English/Dutch-speaking 
Caribbean. 


However, I must mention one question mark which remained in my mind; 
it concerned the word "viable" in the second part of the title. 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 1977 Edition, defines this word 
as follows: 


capable of living 
capable of developing 

. capable of working, functioning or developing 
adequately 

. capable of existence and development as an 
independent unit. 
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Then I remembered some of the lectures delivered in May of this year 
in Stavanger, Norway, where the Department of Church Cooperation of 
the Lutheran World Federation organized an Interregional Consultation 
on Mission and Evangelism, and especially one paper read by a pastor 
from the German Democratic Republic. In it he said: "Our church ei- 
ther lives by mission and evangelism or it lives not at all". I un- 
derstood him to mean that something which we have always known and of 
which we have often talked, something we always took for granted in 
spite of the fact that sometimes we gave the impression that we did 
not act in accordance with it or take its consequences very seriously, 
had in his church situation become very relevant - that mission and 
evangelism are true characteristics of the church, call them "signs" 
of the church if you wish, that they are like the leaves or needles of 
a tree and the sap which circulates between its roots and branches. 
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If a tree loses its leaves and no new leaves appear on its branches 
after a time of rest, if the flow of sap from its roots to its crown 
stops forever, if it becomes dry and if even a slight wind can break 
its weaker branches, then you can no longer call it a tree. For a 
while, you may speak of it as a "dead tree", but the time will come 
when it will be cut down or fall and what remains will be called 
"wood", but never a tree any longer. In the same way I cannot think 
of a church which is not "viable", i.e. which has no capacity to live, 
to develop, to function, serve and grow. An organization, a communi- 
ty, without these signs of life can hardly claim to be a church. It 
may be an interesting object to study, something like a valuable muse- 
um piece, but humanity could get along without it. For this reason 
the expression "viable church" seems to me to be a kind of pleonasm. 


Of course, it could be argued that there are a number of churches 
which seemingly are dying. They do not evangelize, they do not par- 
ticipate in any mission activity, they do not grow in numbers or in 
spiritual experience, and, from a material or spiritual point of view, 
they rely on the contribution of others. Can they not be called "non- 
viable" churches? This is a possible hasty judgment. However, church 
history teaches us that such periods are often only transitory in the 
life of churches. They can be compared to the hibernation periods in 
the animal or plant world. They may last a long time and can drive 
those responsible for them to despair. But there are no human crite- 
ria for judging whether a church is dying or is going through a period 
of trial. It is only within God's omniscience to make this distinc- 
tion. And as the prophecy recorded in Ezekiel 3/ teaches us that 
God's Spirit can bring even dry bones back to life, we have every 
right to believe that the Almighty can revive dying trees and renew 
churches in whose lives all the signs, according to a human interpre- 
tation, speak of a coming death. 


Let me therefore eliminate the controversial word "viable" from the 
title of my lecture and speak on world mission and evangelism as part 
of the life of the churches in the so-called Third World. 


How do we understand mission and evangelism? 


Although I understand that from the very beginning, you decided to ask 
the representative of the LWF at this meeting not to speak theoreti- 
cally on this theme, I cannot avoid saying something about my under- 
standing of certain words in the title. I have already mentioned the 
Interregional Consultation on Mission and Evangelism organized by the 
LWF. To prepare the participants, we mailed them four letters con- 
taining reports, articles and other material to orient them on the 
issues to be discussed at the meeting. Since the words 'mission' and 
'evangelism' occurred (side by side) in the title of the consultation 
as they do in that of my present lecture - together with a younger 
colleague I decided to try to make clear the differences between the 
two. Here are the results of my efforts: 
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Mission - missio - the noun, is a Latin word; its Greek equivalent 

LE), does not appear very often in the New Testament, and when 
it does, it is translated "apostleship'". However, its verb form which 
means "to send" appears about 135 times. This frequent use of the 
verb "to send" in the writings of the New Testament allows us to con- 
clude that sending - mission was one of the principal activities of 
Jesus and the early church. 


Evangelism, evangelization - as a noun - is not to be found in the New 
Testament. However, as a verb it appears very frequently. It means 
to spread good news, to proclaim a joyful message. Different forms of 
the verb appear frequently, especially in the Gospel of Luke (11 
times), the Book of Acts (16 times), the letters of St. Paul (22 
times) and other epistles (5 times), in other words, in writings 
closely related to the sending (mission) activities of the early 
church. It could be said with some caution that the word "mission" 
refers to an activity in the life of Jesus with his disciples and in 
the life of the early church and that the word "evangelize" defines 
more or less the purpose of this sending: to spread the good news. 

In any case, they are clearly related to each other without being 


interchangeable. 


Another distinction between the two activities was worked out in the 
last century and the present one by some missiologists and church 
leaders who claimed that mission involves sending representatives of a 
church among non-Christians and evangelism is an activity whose main 
goal is to revive the faith of baptized Christians. 


However, in recent ecumenical discussions, is has become evident that 
a new understanding of the difference between the two words is gaining 
acceptance. Mission is increasingly considered to be a more compre- 
hensive word than evangelism embracing, in addition to the proclama- 
tion of the Good News, a number of other activities such as diaconal 
service, advocacy, practicing Christian fellowship and praising God's 
name. Evangelism or evangelization, on the other hand, is considered 
to consist mainly of verbal witness to Jesus Christ our Redeemer and 
the certain coming of his Kingdom. 


Since the New Testament does not establish a very precise definition 
of these two activities, it is unnecessary to be more strict than were 
the first disciples and apostles of the church. We have to live with 
this ambiguity and know that the two words describe two special activ- 
ities, which - in part- overlap. We should be aware of the different 
use of these words in theological books and church documents dealing 
with them. (On the other hand we should have the freedom to use them 
together or separately, depending on where we want to put special em- 
phasis in describing activities of the church. 


I will follow this rule in my lecture. 
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Whose task is mission and evangelism in the church? 


In contrast to praxis in the early church, where the congregation was 
the only relatively stable structure of the Christian community, in 
later periods of church history, mission became increasingly the task 
of specialized agencies. In the Middle Ages, certain monastic orders 
devoted themselves to this work and much later, Protestant mission so- 
cieties fulfilled a similar role. There are many explanations for 
this development, among them the need to divide up the work to be done 
by the church, to make the best use of special talents, and to train 
people for the tasks before them. Moreover, because of the tremendous 
sacrifices required of a missionary, only dedicated volunteers were 
considered suitable for this calling. Members of these monastic or- 
ders and workers in the specialized agencies involved in mission, be- 
yond their own cultural, racial or geographic realms, were convinced 
that they were performing this task on behalf of their fellow Chris- 
tians, i.e. of the church. 


[his discovery was made also in churches which grew out of mission 
work. There it was necessary to carry on - beside the nurture of the 
faithful members of the existing congregations - additional activities 
initiated by missionaries who usually could not stay long enough with 
the congregations they formed to motivate sufficiently for the long 
pull on those who had accepted Christianity as a new framework for 
their lives. Furthermore the zeal of the second generation Christians 
was not always equal to that of the first. It has to be fueled by re- 
peated emphasis on the need for a continuing personal relation with 
Christ. Just as in the Middle Ages special communities in the Roman 
Catholic Church tried to carry out this task, so later Protestantism 
created a number of organizations within, outside or on the margin of 
the churches to meet this need. 


Of course, such structures cannot be traced back either to the first 
Christian congregations or to the writings of the Reformers who also 
took seriously the question of how to deal with baptized church mem- 
bers who do not live in faith. They saw it as the task of the local 
congregation to evangelize these people who are called Christians, but 
are not so in their hearts. 


The example of the early church and the ideas of the Reformers in- 
spired many theologians and church leaders during the past 100 years 
to work for the re-establishment of a closer connection between the 
church and the two outreach activities of concerned Christians: mis- 
sion and evangelism. Gradually a movement developed which in many 
Protestant churches resulted in the integration of missionary associa- 
tions within the main church structure, where they became departments 
of world mission. A similar trend can be observed in inner or home 
mission activities. Departments were created within the church struc- 
tures even for evangelistic campaigns. 


In spite of the great merit of this reorientation, it had several 
shortcomings. First of all, integration was understood more as a 
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structural reorganization than a mental conversion. What was done ear- 
lier outside the church structures, in independent associations, was 
now done inside, but still far removed from the local congregations. 
Furthermore, most of the free associations which brought together peo- 
ple who were seriously interested in mission and evangelism, were the 
results of revival movements, which meant that all participants felt a 
special responsibility for the future of the work. When these associ- 
ations became ecclesiastical departments, much of the spontaneity 
which came from below was lost. Other problems could be mentioned, 
but at this point I would like to limit myself to one: this type of 
structure for mission and evangelism could never serve as a model for 
small churches, especially for those which grew out of mission activi- 
ties in the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. They are usually finan- 
cially weak and, from the point of view of structure, very close to 
the first Christian churches. Their only permanent ecclesiastic 
structure is very often the local congregation, with a council as well 
as a synod, or a general assembly, as a more or less representative 
meeting at which delegates of the congregations come together to dis- 
cuss matters of common concern. 


Again I would like to return to the Interregional Consultation on Mis- 
sion and Evangelism, held in Stavanger, Norway, last May. The plan- 
ners of this consultation hoped that its work, the presentation of 
four themes by eight lecturers from different parts of the world, dis- 
cussion of the themes in plenary and in groups, work on an additional 
13 issues in groups with the goal of making recommendations to the 
plenary, daily Bible studies, informative programs and services would 
produce a major Lutheran theological document which would help the 
churches to find their way in the missiological debate which is going 
on in the world. 


However, such a document did not come out of Stavanger. Instead, par- 
ticipants sent a letter to Lutheran congregations to encourage them to 
engage in mission and evangelism. Of course, the letter speaks about 
partnership and cooperation, critical situations and methods of wit- 
nessing. But I think its basic thrust is to lead the congregations to 
reflect on what they can do to spread the Gospel to those who have 
never heard it or who are not living according to it. It offers the 
prayers and fellowship of others in similar situations to each congre- 
gation and comforts them with God's promises. 


Starting point of outreach activities 


I think this letter gives a partial answer to the question which can 
be extracted from the theme of my lecture: What can a small church do 
to strengthen its mission and evangelistic activities? It is simple: 
First, let the individual congregations think about how in their spe- 
cial situations they can be true witnesses to the Good News. Then in- 
spire them to discuss this question together, and if they can come to 
some kind of common understanding, encourage them to the faith and 
wisdom to take the first, perhaps most difficult step toward the goal 
of the congregation itself becoming part of the missionary movement. 
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I would like to point to two very practical examples of how this 
works, both of them from the life of churches in this continent. 


The first comes to us from Bolivia. In that country, the LWF has an 
Aymara-speaking member church, the Bolivian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. It is the poorest of all Lutheran churches on this continent. 
For many years it did not even have a central office and had no lead- 
ership trained in an institution of higher learning. None of the pas- 
tors of the congregations are paid; they are lay persons who have 
their work on the small farms they own, are tradesmen or are employed 
by others. Their only buildings are small chapels, frequently with 
mud walls, only in exceptional cases made of cement blocks with a tin 
roof. 


When a small congregation gets to the point of owning a chapel and has 
a stable life with at least 20 adult Christians who have committed 
themselves to be active members, they decide to start a preaching 
point somewhere in the neighborhood, in another village or another 
section of the city. They call these "avanzadas", which means "ad- 
vancements of the work". It is the responsibility of the whole con- 
gregation to go to the place they have selected to find a family which 
is ready to invite people into its home for worship, Bible study and 
instruction; to preach among them, visit them with their choir, pro- 
vide instruction and do everything possible to form an "avanzada" of 
12 members who are ready to share in the responsibility of ministering 
to the people of the neighborhood. From then on more and more local 
work is delegated to the members of the preaching point until it be- 
comes strong enough to be accepted into the fellowship of the church 
as a congregation in its own right, which means that its members can 
start a new outpost at another place. No special structures are cre- 
ated; no financial requirements are involved; the advancement of the 
work is the concern of the whole congregation. 


The other example comes from Chile. About eight years ago the once 
united and relatively large Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chile split 
into four groups, mainly as a result of the political changes which 
brought hard times to the country. Three of them lost contact with 
the worldwide Christian organization, except for one group of five 
relatively small congregations. They maintained their connection with 
the LWF and inherited a good number of responsibilities which they did 
not want to abandon. In this situation, the synodical assembly in 
1978 decided that if the church was to survive the difficult times, it 
had to grow. Not only did the existing five congregations have to be 
strengthened, but each congregation should start a new mission. The 
example of the Aymara Indians in Bolivia and of the evangelical Lu- 
therans in Chile may not seem essentially different at first glance, 
but when you know that most of the congregations in Chile did not grow 
out of mission work, as did those in Bolivia, but are composed of im- 
migrant Lutherans and their descendants, who had in the past restrict- 
ed their outreach activities to those Lutherans who were estranged 
from the church, you realize that it was much harder for them to take 
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such a step. Now almost four years have passed and their decision has 
resulted in some new congregations. They would say: "We cannot boast 
of any spectacular success, but certainly God has blessed our old con- 
gregations and their members with spiritual gifts, through the work 
they decided to undertake". Again I would like to underline: it was 
the congregations as worshiping groups which became involved in this 
work, with the national organization of the church only encouraging 
them and following with great interest their activities. 


Sharing, learning and having visions 


When I said earlier that the church should try to involve the local 
congregations in its outreach activities, I did not want to give the 
impression that it is enough if every congregation tries to be active 
in the manner it thinks best. If they make mistakes, it is their 
fault; if they have results, it is their joy. Just as the apostles 
encouraged the individual Christians to share their joys and sorrows 
with one another, so Christian congregations should be admonished to 
do the same. The cause of mission and evangelism should always be on 
the program of conferences, meetings, official and unofficial gather- 
ings, not so much to provide an opportunity for individual parishes to 
give an account of their stewardship as to enable them to encourage 
and pray for one another. These meetings should also be used as fo- 
rums for the discussion of common difficulties and concerns and for 
learning from each other. We can always study the lith and 15th chap- 
ters of the Book of Acts, where the first meetings of this kind are 
described. 


But such meetings may have also another function. The task of the 
church to bring the Gospel to all people who have never heard it or 
who once had known but have forgotten it, required much imagination, 
careful planning and sacrifice. Of course, it is possible on the con- 
gregational level to think about new ways of carrying out this task, 
but at meetings where other like-minded people are present, new per- 
spectives can be opened. Thus such occasions should be used not only 
for consultation together but to ask the Holy Spirit to give new vi- 
sions, to make clear what should be done, and then also wisdom and 
courage to do it. 


Such meetings can also lead to programs of cooperative mission and 
evangelism which are not initiated from above or even from outside, as 
are - unfortunately - most ministries serving all congregations or 
special concerns, but which surge up from the need of the local con- 
gregations and their desire to undertake something jointly in the 
field of evangelism. Again I would like to illustrate this with an 
example from South America, from our sister church, the IECLB. 


In Porto Alegre, the big city of southern Brazil, there are seven par- 
ishes. The pastors were kept very busy by their daily work, pastoral 
ministry, religion classes and evening meetings. They hardly had time 
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to do any outreach work. Earlier, in the late sixties, this need had 
been met with some financial help from outside; in the slum areas 
around the city and in other poverty-striken sections, social centers 
were constructed to help needy people in Christ's name, offering them 
training courses, day-care centers for their children, health services 
and other things to meet their physical and cultural needs. These so- 
cial centers became also preaching points and gradually new evangeli- 
cal Lutheran congregations emerged in the places where these centers 
were established. 


In the early seventies, the seven parishes discussed the question of 
whether this was the only method they could follow or whether they 
should consider alternative approaches. They came to the conclusion 
that evangelism does not mean only establishing new congregations, but 
also strengthening the existing ones. So they decided to employ an 
additional pastor whose only task would be to direct the evangelistic 
outreach of the existing congregations. His salary and other expenses 
were to be shared by the Porto Alegre parishes, because it was predic- 
ted that all of them would benefit from this activity. 


The project was very successful. It was based on an intensive visita- 
tion program carried out not only by the pastor called for this pur- 
pose, but also by lay people who volunteered to participate and were 
trained for the work about two years, several thousand visits were 
made and - if I am correct - several hundred, perhaps close to one 
thousand families, affiliated with the existing parishes. 


By emphasizing the crucial role of the local congregation in the mis- 
sionary and evangelistic activities of the church, I do not want to 
exclude the possibility that ecclesiastical organizations created by 
these congregations for administrative or other purposes can have a 
role in planning such activities. Nevertheless, also in such cases, 
they should be firmly grounded in the wish of the local congregations 
to bring the Good News to other people. 


The role of partners and international Christian organizations 


I mentioned above that very often special ministries in small churches 
came into being when partners from outside offered to sponsor such 
programs, and the local churches thought it advantageous to accept 
such help. I am also aware of cases where such ministries had a dif- 
ferent background history. In both categories, some could be evaluat- 
ed as a total failure, others as a areat blessing, and a great number 
of others as between these two extremes. 


However, by putting so much emphasis on the role of the local congre- 
gation in mission and evangelism, do we not give the impression that 
partners and international Christian organizations should cede their 
role in this field to them and withdraw from many of their traditional 
activities? The famous Bangkok Conference of the Commission on World 
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Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of Churches, held in 1972, 
launched the idea of "moratorium", by which was meant that mission 
boards and agencies in Europe and North America should temporarily 
withdraw from all activities in Africa, Asia, Latin America, the Ca- 
ribbean and the Pacific Island, that no funds or personnel should be 
sent to these areas for a period of time, in order to give the church- 
és there an opportunity to organize their own outreach activities ac- 
cording to their own needs and possibilities. 


This idea was strongly criticized by churches on all continents and 
perhaps its weaknesses were placed in the foreground more than its 
merits. The present President of the Lutheran World Federation, 
Bishop Kibira, was very much against it, because he felt that such a 
moratorium would disrupt the Christian fellowship which the churches 
needed so much. Others gave different reasons, among them that it 
would be a form of manipulation. It may happen - as it often has in 
the past and also more recently (remember China) - that God declares 

a "moratorium", i.e. allows circumstances to be created in which 
churches have to live for a period in complete isolation. But Chris- 
tians should not "play God" and create such situations artificially. 
At the Stavanger consultation, the present moderator of the Commission 
on Mission and Evangelism of the WCC, Dr. Nababan from Indonesia, con- 
fessed that from the beginning he had not liked this idea and ex- 
plained his reasons. My strong emphasis on the role of the local con- 
gregation should not lead you to think that I am a partisan of a sort 
of "moratorium" on mission cooperation. I feel that while we should 
not give up the insight that the local congregations should have a 
crucial role in the planning and carrying out of mission and evange- 
listic activities, we must recognize that partners in other countries 
and overseas as well as international Christian organizations can make 
an important contribution to the promotion of the outreach work of our 
churches. 


It would be interesting to give you a detailed outline of the two lec- 
tures presented at the Stavanger conference on the theme, "Cooperation 
in Mission". One was by a mission director in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Pastor Horst Becker, the other by the above-mentioned Indone- 
sian church leader, Dr. Soritua Nababan. Both tried to discover new 
and promising vistas for future cooperation, in which partnership 
would mean the consultation of equals. Time does not allow this nor is 
it necessary. We hope that toward the end of the year all the materi- 
al from the Stavanger consultation will be published and that you will 
receive a copy of the book. 


However, I would like to say something about the role of international 
organizations like the Lutheran World Federation. Here again I want to 
emphasize my conviction that our organization as well as others (like 
the Caribbean Conference of Churches and the World Council of 

Churches) can and should render an important service to our churches 
and their congregations by helping them to meet their mission respon- 
sibilities. As an example, I would point to the present meeting. 
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Without the financial and other services rendered by the LWF for the 
organization of conferences and consultations for churches in the 
English/Dutch-speaking Caribbean, it would be very difficult for small 
groups of Lutherans such as this to come together and share their joys 
and sorrows, to learn from each other and to plan together activities 
which they consider important and which they could not carry out by 
themselves even on a national level, to say nothing of regionally. 

The international organizations do not have as their goals to replace 
traditional partners, which can also offer fellowship and other as- 
sistance, but rather to complement this with new dimensions. Our host 
church, the oldest Lutheran church body serving in South America, be- 
fore 1972, had relations almost only with churches in the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands and, at certain periods of its history, with Guyana. 
Since 1972, when it established contacts with the LWF, this circle has 
become wider. It is not my place, but rather that of the members of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Suriname, to tell you whether they 
consider this a benefit or not. 


Scholarship opportunities and help with organization of the exchange 
of personnel are another field where international or regional organi- 
zations can do much. A local church usually has a good knowledge of 
its own needs, but little experience of available possibilities or 
funds. 


Questions and problems which suddenly arise in one church can be dealt 
with more easily if we can learn of the experiences of others in simi- 
lar situations, and regional and international organizations can ren- 
der good services through organizing such programs. Here I can point 
to the important work of the LWF sponsored Ecumenical Institute in 
Strasbourg, from which Dr. Harding Meyer has come to this consulta- 
tion: it takes up annually at least one important issue, not neces- 
sarily related to its other main work of engaging in the dialogue be- 
tween different Christian confessions, and tries to deal with it at 
study conferences and by other means in order to help Lutheran church- 
es in the whole world. 


There are many other ways in which regional and international organi- 
zations can assist the churches to carry out the great commission to 
teach and to baptize, but time does not allow me to enumerate and ex- 
plain even the most important programs. However, before closing I 
would like to say a few words about a suggestion made by one of the 
lecturers at the Stavanger consultation, the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church Cooperation, Pastor Risto Lehtonen. He launched, al- 
most on the margin of his contribution, the idea of creating a 
"Lutheran Missionary Order". He had not much time to explain this, 
but he wanted to say that we should seriously consider the need to 
train and motivate a group of men and women from all Lutheran churches 
of the world, including the so-called "Third World", who could offer 
their services, their time, their energy and make the necessary finan- 
cial sacrifice to the universal Christian Church to spread the Gospel 
wherever they were needed. This would certainly demonstrate that mis- 
sion and evangelism are the task of the whole church. 


x -k * 
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There is much more that could be said on the theme of my lecture. 
However, I think it is better to end it now in order to leave time for 
questions and discussion. In closing, I would like to take up an is- 
sue which has been debated during the last years in circles where 
problems of mission and evangelism are discussed. This is the meaning 


of the slogan: 


"Preference for the poor". 


I do not want to explain the historical background which led the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate in Latin America and also circles in the Commis- 
sion on Mission and Evangelism of the WCC to this insight, nor speak 
about what this conviction includes and does not include. Certainly 
most of the New Testament authors recorded extensively stories of how 
Jesus had a special interest in the poor and how they tried in their 
own work to follow in his footsteps. 


However, a further study of the Bible reveals that the prophets of the 
Old Testament, Jesus and the apostles did not have a special concern 
only for the poor, but also for the humble and the small (here we 
think of children and also of numerically small groups). We Lutherans 
in our mission activities were not always known to achieve great re- 
sults, but we somehow acquired the reputation that we were successful 
in reaching small groups. Smallness is not a merit in most activities 
of secular life. But in God's plans even the small groups have a 
role. This can be supported by many quotations from the Bible. 


When we called you, the English/Dutch-speaking churches in the Carib- 
bean, together, we did not want only to follow a specific Lutheran 
tradition, but also to become instruments in god's hand to manifest 
his special concern for such numerically small groups, the humble and 
weak ones, for those who are poor in spirit or in body or - maybe- in 


both. 


It is my hope that our efforts have not been in vain and that this 
conference will inspire your congregations to see their missionary and 
evangelistic responsibilities in a new light. 
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A REPORT ON THE CHURCH IN CUBA 


Bishop E. Cortés 


From January 14 to January 28, 1982, nineteen Lutherans from Canada, 

the USA and Puerto Rico, took part in a study seminar in Cuba, spon- 

sored by the Division for World Mission and Ecumenism of the Lutheran 
Church in America. 


In addition to visiting historical sites and cultural institutions 
throughout the island, we had extensive and frank talks with Christian 
and non-Christian Cubans in the nine provinces we visited (the island 
has fourteen provinces). We spoke to Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Pentecostals, Presbyterians, Quakers and Roman Catholics. 
Visits to several churches, to a seminary, to homes, plus congrega- 
tions' gatherings and joining in worship, gave us some insights into 
life in a Marxist country. We, of course, had limited exposure to 
some of the complex issues involved. 


The following observations about Cuba today are based on our discus- 
sions and experience with the different kind of people we met and the 
different places we visited: 


1. The chief observation is that Cuban Christians are facing the 
challenges of living in a Marxist-Leninist state with faithful- 
ness, determination and surprising creativity. It was said that 
prior to the 1959 victory of the Castro-led revolution, Cuba was 
relatively "unchurched". The majority of its Protestant churches 
were heavily dependent on their sister churches in the United 
States. The present government claims to be atheistic and pro- 
motes its views especially through the educational system. But 
religious practices which do not oppose the state's security and 
existence, are guaranteed by law (this since 1976 ...). 


Today the churches in Cuba have fewer members than in 1959, and 
yet many of them are much stronger in their commitment to the Gos- 
pel. The Protestant denominations are now self-governing and are 
confident that they will continue to exist. Some church leaders 
said that relations between them and the state have improved in 
recent years. However, there exist pressures, particularly to- 
wards youth, to abandon religion. One Cuban pastor said that the 
way the churches are responding to such pressures is by intensify- 
ing educational and fellowship programs for members. The same 
pastor, as well as others, stressed the importance of Christians 
witnessing to their faith through moral example and by telling 
others of God's love in Christ. The theme for a Cuban Baptist 
convention calls all Christians to action. The theme is: "The 
Church: A People of Hope for a World in Crisis". 


2. A second observation is that Cuban life today is much improved 
over pre-revolution times and of even 15 years ago. Both critics 
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and supporters of the present system agree that great gains have 
been made in education, health care, housing and employment. The 
rationing system is aimed at an even distribution of essential 
food and clothing. 


Supplies of rationed goods are supplemented by Government operated 
stores in which unrationed stocks of food and clothing may be pur- 
chased at higher, much higher prices, of course. Many items, how- 
ever, seem to be in reduced quantities in such stores. 


Cubans continue to be lively people, friendly people who love 

their country and want it to thrive. Even so, some persons ex- 
pressed to us their desire to settle in the United States. Most 
often the reasons cited were to be united with relatives and to ad- 
vance economically. 


3. A third observation is that Cubans are genuinely well disposed to- 
ward the people of the United States.  Repeatedly, Cuban Chris- 
tians showed warmth and love toward North American Lutherans, urg- 
ing that we carry greetings to Christians there and assurances of 
prayers for those in Canada, Puerto Rico and the United States. 
Cuban church members stressed the hope that their nation and the 
United States could be seen enjoying mutual respect and peace. 
Christians in the Island Republic expressed deep anxiety over 
statements and threatening actions by the US Government against 
Cuba. .They noted that movements of US naval vessels in late 1981 
were interpreted in Cuba as pointing toward an invasion of their 
homeland, which prompted the Cuban Government to mobilize the na- 
tion for defense. 


One of the most widely expressed desires by Cuban Christians was for 
the end of the trade embargo imposed in the 1960's by the United 
States against Cuba. Virtually no products on commercial scales can 
be sent directly to Cuba from the United States. Included are medi- 
cines, hospital equipment and clothing. Cuban pastors said that, in 
their view, the lifting of the embargo would be a sound step in im- 
proving relations between the two countries. Some also felt that an 
easing of Cuba-US tensions could aid in relating Cuban governmental 
attitudes toward the churches. One result of such development, they 
said, might be their obtaining Bibles, hymnbooks and religious litera- 
ture, so badly needed, from North America and elsewhere. 


As a final word, I strongly recommend that this Conference show our 
sincere Christian concern for our brothers and sisters in Cuba, by 
writing President Ronald Reagan, demanding that the trade embargo im- 
posed since the 1960's by the United States against Cuba be ended as 
soon as possible, and that normal diplomatic relations and cultural 
exchanges be established between the two countries. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
SIGNS OF HOPE 
Rev. John Kent 


In our discussion on hope in the Caribbean, we have seen that hope is 
determined by the redemptive act of God in Christ in human history. 
Thus the redemption of man can be explained historically, since it is 
a historical fact which includes the wholeness of men. Searching for 
signs of hope in the New Testament, we must carefully look at the life 
of Jesus in this world. Because everything he did in his life was a 
breaking through of the Kingdom and the wholeness or redemptive life. 


In Matt. 11:2-5, Jesus reacted to John's question: "Are you he who is 
to come, or shall we look for another ?" (referring to the expected 
Messiah) pointing in his answer to concrete things which were happen- 
ing, the breaking through of his Kingdom. Events which were connected 
to the Messiah, the Redeemer. Is. 29:18-24; 35:5-6. This that is 
happening is sign of redemption which is about to take place in the 
world. 


The Jews were under the heavy burden of the laws laid upon them and 
controlled by the Pharisees. When Jesus says in Mt. 11:28: "Come to 
me, all you who are weary and burdened, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn from me" (see Mt. 9:36). 


According to this saying, the laws were rather a burden than means of 
helping people into a right relationship with God and fellowmen. His 
reaction to the remark of the Pharisees in Mt. 12:2, "If you had known 
what these words mean, 'I desire mercy, not sacrifice...'"(Mt. 12:7) 
shows that Jesus is more concerned with people's spiritual and social 
welfare rather than urging them to keep the law. 


Further in the life of Jesus we can discover some elements which indi- 
cate his attention or strive to bring about salvation to mankind and 
community. His encounter with the Samaritan woman (see John 4:7-26), 
the vision of St. Peter in Joppa with regard to the mission of 
Cornelius (see Acts 10:1-48); the mission of St. Paul to the gentiles, 
show the universality of his salvation. There is no place for racism 
or Apartheid - this is a sign of hope. 


His pronouncement in Mt. 9:13 "For I have not come to call the righ- 
teous, but sinners"; the healing of the man with leprosy (see Mark 
1:40-45); his encounter with Zaccheus (Luke 19:1-10), are all exam- 
ples of Jesus' dissatisfaction with social injustice and discrimina- 
tion. In associating himself with sinners and socially deprived peo- 
ple, Jesus brings about hope and demonstrates to us that salvation, 
his Kingdom, is open to all. 


Speaking about hope or signs of hope in the Caribbean, we must look at 
the Christian Church in the Caribbean. Because it is the Church which 
is commissioned to be salt and light of the world; that means that 
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the Church founded by Christ and representing Christ in this world 
cannot do anything else than to continue in the footsteps of her Mas- 
ter claiming the ideal of a better world for the Caribbean. The ques- 
tion is if there are any signs of hope in the Caribbean today. This 
question may be answered positively. The fact that we have an ecumen- 
ical organization, the Caribbean Conference of Churches, aiming at a 
collective approach to regional problems and at strengthening the 
thought of unity which is one of the basic elements of salvation and 
of the body of Christ (see I Cor. 12:12-26). 


The socioeconomic activities of the C.C.C. (Cadec) and of the indi- 
vidual member churches, justify the thought that the churches in the 
Caribbean are becoming more and more aware of their Christian respon- 
sibility, commissioned by their Lord to bring about or to stimulate 
socioeconomic development which is one of the elements of liberation. 


The search for a new way of spiritual experience, rooted in the 
cultural-psychological life of the Caribbean people, which resulted in 
the aim of creating a Caribbean theology, the strive for attuning our 
theological training to the Caribbean context, show the deepest hun- 
ger for a full understanding of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the most 
adequate way. 


As I have pointed out, the Caribbean Church is becoming more and more 
aware of her responsibility, of her liberating task and her being 
light and salt in the community; and that the church's activities are 
based on and inspired by the resurrection of the Lord, means that 
Jesus Christ is the hope of the Caribbean. 
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CHRIST THE HOPE OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Rev. John Kent 


Introduction 


I have been asked to speak on the theme: "Christ the Hope of the 
Caribbean", a very important theme indeed. Because of the situa- 
tion in the Caribbean today, it is necessary to explore some of 
the important theological concepts within the context of the Ca- 
ribbean. However, I do not pretend that I can satisfy you entire- 
ly, but I hope that we will get somewhere. 


In order to be able to understand what "hope is like in the 
Caribbean", we must at first make clear the meaning of hope in 
Christian theology. 


What is hope: 


According to Calvin, hope is the satisfaction of things which we 
possess in faith. Hope for life determines the present life of 
the Christian and the Church. 


Hope indicates both that one does believe and what one believes. 
The attitude of hope is indissolubly bound with its object. 
Christian hope lives on its object, the promised means. This hope 
is thus directed to the future of Christ, as child of the Kingdom, 
with all which is connected to it, and so to the future life. Is- 
raelites and Jews were hoping for the Messianic Kingdom; this 
kingdom, where peace and justice will prevail, is a historical 
fact. 


Christian hope is not a vague longing, but a strong and firm an- 
ticipation, based on the undoubted promises of God, in the cove- 
nant of grace, from which Christ is the Mediator (Phil. 1:20). 


The summary and central point of the Gospel is Christ himself. 
Therefore, He himself is our hope. Hope lives from him. The ex- 
pectation of his parousia is therefore fully related to the world 
which bears witness to him: the Holy Scripture. 


The biblica! concept of hope 


For a better understanding, we have to turn to the biblical con- 
cept of "hope". Hope, one of the elementary parts of the Old Tes- 
tament is: longing for what people hope. This hope is directed 
to Yahweh and to his promise. Therefore, strong confidence is a 
synonym of hope. 


In the Old Testament, Israel and hope belong together, because 
this people is fully dependent on the act of God. This is why Is- 
rael hopes in God and in his acts. Yahweh is the loving and the 
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acting one who keeps the covenant, who is the hope of the faithful 
(Jer. 17-72 Ps. 7]«5] 


All hope which is not directed to Yahweh is deceitful; for exam- 
ple, faith in richness (Ps. 52:9; Job 31:23), in self-justice 
(Ez. 33:12), in men (Jer. 17:5), in idols (Hab. 2:18) and in po- 
litical powers (Hos. 10:13; Is. 31:1). 


Hope in Yahweh includes hope in his redemptive act in history and 
in the day of judgment (Is.. 25:9; Jer. 29:11: Micah 7:7). Re- 
demption assumes a historical and spiritual dimension which means 
that hope is based on spiritual and historical facts (Ez. 34). 


In the New Testament "hope" is associated with faith and love (1 
Cor. 13:13; Thes. 1:3). According to Rom. 8:24, hope is directed 
to things which man cannot see, things which exist but which have 
not yet been revealed (2 Cor. 4:18). 


The eschatological element of hope is also strongly emphasized in 
the New Testament; the Christians are hoping for the parousia of 
Christ and thus for the completion of his act of salvation. 


Hope in the New Testament is absolutely filled and dominated by 

God's redemptive act in Jesus Christ. Hope is completely Christ- 
Christocentric determined. They hope for the coming Lord and what he 
will do at his advent. Hope is based on what he has already done, 
his resurrection (I Pet. 1:3; I Cor. 15:19). 


The causes of hope 


Hope assumes an unbearable situation, a situation in which people 
long for liberation. In both the Old and the New Testament (Micah 
7:2; Amos) situations of religious decline, political domina- 
tion, cultural domination and socioeconomic injustice are the main 
causes of the growing or the expectation of the Messianic Kingdom. 
The Messiah who will bring about an end to this evil decade, will 
establish justice and peace, creating a new mentality. When I am 
speaking about justice and peace, I do not mean abstract concepts 
but concrete situations within our historical context, i.e. the 
opportunity to come to a full development - socioeconomic and po- 
litical. 


When the prophets denounced the sociceconomic decline of their 
times and urged people to do justice, this is what they meant. 
This is why the Israelites did not expect a supernatural Messiah, 
but a nationalistic-political figure who will bring about salva- 
tion for everyone. 
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THIRD CARIBBEAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 
ROUND TABLE - THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Puerto Rico 

What is theological education by extension. 

There are two concepts: 

1. Theological education as an extension of a resident seminary. 


2. Theological education by extension which really should not be 
called by extension, because it is not an extension of anything. 
They are programs established in the different congregations 
and/or areas in given denomination. 


Some of the history in the Caribbean and South America started around 
1972 as efforts of South American churches to overcome some difficul- 
ties that they were facing in times of shortage of pastors. A Coordi- 
nating Committee for theological education by extension was estab- 
lished and sponsored by several churches in America. 


In the seventies a program was established in Ecuador, Peru, Central 
America and Mexico. 


In Mexico it was a real extension program, planned by the Augsburg 
Seminary. The candidates were first examined by the seminary faculty. 
The program rather than aiming at ordained ministry tried to train lay 
people for church service. Programmed courses were developed and a 
book published with a number of questions and answers given at the 
same page. But this requested a lot of self-discipline. Many people 
read the statement and immediately looked at the answer instead of 
consulting reference books and trying to find the answer by themselves. 
As the Augsburg Seminary was closed in 1981, there was no more backing 
from this side. But the program continues and has been of some help 
in educating people in Lutheran thinking. 


Suriname 


In Suriname there is a seminary and we are trying to do something 
within the congregation. 


Guyana 


As background information we can say that when missionaries came, 

scholarships were granted and most candidates were trained at Waterloo 
in Canada. Once their studies completed, all but one left Guyana be- 
cause of dissatisfaction. In view of this situation, the Church felt 
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that it would be better to have its pastors trained in a Caribbean 
setting and all candidates are now being sent to Jamaica. The theo- 
logical college there is backed by the L.C.A. 


When the Guyana program of catechists working with pastors came to an 
end, an opportunity to go to Jamaica was offered to the catechists. 
Some took advantage of it and some withdrew from the program. Michael 
is the first one graduating in Jamaica. One concern about Jamaica is 
that there is no Lutheran input. In the future, this opportunity of 
studying in Jamaica should still be used, but one or two years of 
studying at a Lutheran setting should be included. The handicap for 
Guyana is that it has to be an English-speaking seminary. 


Central America 


Work in Central America started in 1947 with missionaries, and the 
goal was to gradually replace them with national pastors. After hav- 
ing completed nine years of education, any student was eligible to en- 
ter a seminary. Students were taken out of their surroundings (which 
could have been a small village) and sent to Mexico City (one of the 
largest cities in the world). There they were trained with full 
scholarships, and even the books were paid by the church. Their 
training came up to US$ 60.000 to 125.000 per person. Some pastors, 
when they came back, had lost touch with the people at home and went 
abroad (USA etc.). 


On the other hand, some did come back and are very good pastors. 

There is no way to test a person in advance to know how his/her future 
service will be. Sometimes a person was chosen because he was very 
active in church and the congregation wanted him as a pastor. But in 
other cases scholarships were offered to students graduated from 
school who did not know what to do. 


Theological education by extension is a possibility for the church to 
train people without taking them away from their villages and putting 
them in big metropolitan areas, i.e. bringing them a seminary to their 
own context. Studies can be followed while having a job and for any 
length of time. It enables them to continue participating in church 
activities, and it is a very inexpensive way to train people. For 
those who have real vocation it is still possible to complete the 
studies at a seminary abroad. 


The program was initiated by Presbyterian churches in Guatemala and 
has been a blessing for the local church. It is meant for both pas- 
tors and lay people. Once every three months the students meet in a 
larger town to study together for a weekend or a whole week with les- 
sons given by traveling teachers. And, once a year or once every two 
years, the students will spend a whole month together. This system is 
far less expensive than a seminary maintaining several teachers. Real 
pastoral problems are discussed with the teachers. The local pastors 
give their assistance on the local level. 
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There is another program in Central America, slightly different, which 
came up in Honduras. One denomination built a beautiful seminary with 
outside help. There were some teachers but very few students, so that 
it was necessary to close it. The facilities were put out to lease. 


Then, a program of theological education by extension and evangelism 
was initiated. Students receive a guitar and a gas lantern to hold 
services wherever possible, and meet regularly every two weeks. At 
that occasion they are also given a tract indicating their assignment 
and work for the next two weeks. They are involved in church outreach 
activities. It is a very large program in Central America. 


Puerto Rico 


We have to keep in mind that up to now, churches in this part of the 
world have been to a very large extent missionary-oriented. It is on- 
ly at present that indigenous ministry is sought. In Puerto Rico, 
American pastors are only accepted if they speak fluent Spanish. As 
there is a lack of pastors, lay pastors are used. We are a developing 
church and depend heavily on foreign assistance. But each country has 
its own needs and should establish, accordingly, its own program, be- 
cause what is good for one country may not work in another. There is 
not really an extension seminary program in Puerto Rico. It is known 
in Puerto Rico that there are nine Lutheran seminaries in the USA and 
Canada and a very good interdenominational seminary in Puerto Rico. 
Our program is therefore called a lay training school. It started in 
1978 with four students and is owned by the Senate. Nowadays there 
are six students. The school was established with the following aims: 


a. to train lay leaders 


b. to use these trained lay leaders to solve the existing 
shortage of pastors. 


Upon completion of his course, a student may apply to the Senate to 
become a lay associate pastor. He will then have to pass an examina- 
tion, and if the result is satisfactory, he will be recommended to the 
Bishop who will assign him to a congregation which has submitted a re- 
quest, where he will work together with the pastor. It is hoped that, 
once being acquainted with pastoral work, the lay pastor may want to 
become an ordained pastor and undertake the necessary university stud- 
ies. At present, three of these lay pastors have expressed the desire 
to become ordained, and two of them are already at a seminary. 


Lay ministers cannot administer sacraments, unless - in emergency 
cases - they receive a special authorization from the Bishop. 


A new branch with six students has been recently inaugurated. Puerto 
Rican pastors teach these courses besides their normal congregational 
work. Six are teaching and one assumed responsibilities as director. 
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Suriname 


We are not only speaking about theological education by extension, 
but also about theological education in general. There are two as- 
pects: 

a. training ordained leadership in the church, and 


b. training lay persons. 


There is some overlap, because some lay people who receive training 
will go into ordained ministry. 


Our church has been relying on overseas pastors for most of its histo- 
ry. Leo King is the first Surinamer to be a pastor in this church 
(after 240 years of history). All pastors have come from Holland and 
have been of both Reformed and Lutheran tradition. We are now trying 
to encourage Surinamers to enter the ordained ministry. One student 
is at present at U.T.C.M.I. in Jamaica. She had attended a three year 
course at the small Moravian Seminary in Paramaribo, and her vocation 
proved to be sound. The Paramaribo seminary is not adequate for a 
couple of reasons: First of all, there is no Lutheran input. Luther- 
an pastors have sought courses, but there was no opportunity to intro- 
duce a Lutheran tradition or doctrine. The main objective of this 
seminary is to train evangelists to work with people in the interior 
of the country. It does provide additional training for approximately 
two years for those who want to go into ordained ministry. But this 
congregation felt the need for the candidates to go beyond this local 
seminary. There has been some debate over the choice of education. 
The student, originally, wanted to go to the USA, but the final deci- 
sion was Jamaica. The reason was that the training in the USA would 
not have been very helpful to her in a specific Caribbean ministry. 

[t is hoped that a Lutheran denominational course wil! be introduced 
at the Jamaica seminary, and a couple of pastors in Guyana have been 
asked to plan a Lutheran course to be administered by the Rev. Ashley 
Smith. We hope to add in the future a Lutheran faculty member. 


The local seminary in Paramaribo also offers training for lay people: 
for church councils, for those involved in Christian education and 
evangelism. Any Lutheran member can enlist. 


In the congregation we are trying to set up a scheme for lay leader- 
ship training. This fall we are offering a course in liturgy and wor- 
Ship, in which 16 people are taking part. The aim is to train people 
to assist in services and, hopefully, to preach. There are also cate- 
chism courses for young people of 15 - 25 years and for adults. We are 
trying to produce a culturally-oriented course on catechism in Dutch. 
There is a catechism course which also has the purpose of leadership 
training, because we want to encourage young people to teach cate- 
chism. Our dreams for the future include evangelism and stewardship. 
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Guyana 


Lay leadership training is done by extension. It is an ecumenical 
venture. Courses are offered throughout the country. Enrolment has 
dropped a little, but courses still continue. It is expected that the 
courses will assist in leadership like Sunday school teachers, worship 
leaders, directors, etc. The program is fairly young, so that it can- 
not yet be evaluated. 


Because a person is trained abroad does not mean that he is not suit- 
able for the local situation. After training abroad, he may be the 
best critic of the local situation. With local training one may not 
be able to see the wood for the trees. 


Guatemala 


There is not much of a program in Central America, but there have been 
discussions about it. Basically, when talking about education, we al- 
so include Sunday school teachers, Bible teachers for older children, 
religious teachers in schools and up to postgraduate training. It is 
divided into congregational programs focused on local needs. Young 
people who teach are trained in workshops. On national church level 
there are sponsored courses of two or three weeks during the vacation 
period with teachers from abroad. Lay people attending these courses 
are supposed to go back and teach groups in their congregation. The 
regional church organizes workshops, sponsored programs for ordination 
and also post-ordination training. Full-time pastors should be main- 
tained, because they are necessary. But they have to give much time 
to train people. 


Holland 


Training is aimed at bettering the Christian education of the church 
members, but not at preparing them for church services such as Sunday 
school, etc. The Lutheran seminary in Amsterdam is rather expensive. 
It is encouraging to see the interest of young people. In some of the 
Lutheran churches in Holland, lay people assist in services and laymen 
go to Third World countries to teach and bring the Gospel. 


Sweden 


There is something similar to the program in Central America, but the 
courses are more specific, such as Sunday school teachers, youth lead- 
ers, etc. Studying is done at home. Once every month the students 
come together for a weekend with a teacher. Sometimes they spend a 
whole week together. Their own pastor helps them with the home stud- 
ies. Lay people must attend a three months' course of intensive 
training and get a certificate to be able to hold church services. 
Most courses aim at Christian education of the church members. For 
the ordination there is an extensive training, and pastors have to 
come together twice a year to study a specific subject or follow a 
course at the university. 
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Hong Kong 


Generally for the Chinese, education is almost a religion. It is not 
difficult to open a school with many students, as they desire to im- 
prove their knowledge in almost any field. The Hong Kong Church has 
its own seminary following the old model of scholarships and position 
guaranteed. When scholarships were low, students went on strike. Stu- 
dent and teachers decided then to go into a retreat to reflect upon 
what they were working for. Asking for more and more would make the 
church more dependent from outside help and eventually kill the 

church. The Seminary was shut down as full-time institution. Everyone 
sought a job during the day and they all came together at night. In- 
terested church members who were working during the day also joined 
these meetings, and the quality was raised. Pastors who had a job and 
shared in church work realized that there was no time left for family 
life. So it was necessary to install full-time pastors. 
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CLOSING SERMON 
THIRD CARIBBEAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 
November 14, 1982, Paramaribo, Suriname 


Bishop Edelmiro Cortés 


Scripture reading: I Peter 1:2-6 


"Born anew to a Living Hope’. This was the theme of the Lutheran 
Church in America for the past two years. People all over the coun- 
try struggled with the implications of this theme (during the bienni- 
al period which culminated this month at our LCA Convention in 


Louisville, Kentucky). 


We sought to find ways to apply these words to the total spectrum of 
our existence as a church. Today I would ike "to sh share with are with you some 
thoughts about hope and stewardship. 





In Puerto Rico, where I live, there is the beautiful old capital of 
San Juan. It is one of the oldest cities in the Western Hemisphere. 
There is an old medieval fortress called E] Moyo and a lot of beauti- 
ful old buildings. It is a port-city, and many tourist from all over 
the world visit old San Juan to do sightseeing and shopping. In old 
San Juan, there is a store called the "Butterfly People". They sell 
lovely articles made from artistic arrangements of real butterflies. 
And it occurs to me that this name, "Butterfly People", is a name, not 
for a store, but for the church. Butterflies are beautiful bright 
creatures that emerge from cocoons that are ugly, dry and appear to be 
lifeless. 


The "Butterfly People" - People who have been born anew... 

- People who have experienced the bright colors 
of a new existence and the freedom of 
flight... 

- People who know reconciliation... 

- People who have moved from the desolation of 
a cocoon to the untold joy of wings . 


Jürgen Moltmann, the great 20th Century theologian of Hope, wrote a 
book en titled: Man - Christian Anthropology in the Conflicts of the 
Present. In this book he speaks about life in reconciliation. And he 
says that: "the recognition that the future of man has already begun 
in the crucified Son of Man, reconciles man and liberates him from 
pride and anxiety ... This freedom we call faith. He who believes no 
longer flees away ... He finds certainty in the midst of uncertainty... 
He can give himself up to this unredeemed world with love, humility 
and patience, without having to be afraid of losing himself. He does 
not need to earn the recognition and love of God, but on the basis of 
an already recognized and loved existence can act freely". 
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We are "Butterfly People", people already reconciled, people freed 
from cocoons of fear and uncertainty, people freed to give ourselves 
in love, humility and patience. 


Reconciliation is our motive for sharing, for giving, for living with- 
out fear. Reconciliation is new birth! God's grace changes us into 
people who show love, practice hospitality and serve. In other words, 
reconciliation makes us stewards. We see ourselves as people with re- 
sources to manage faithfully. 


"Butterfly People" are stewards of God's grace. As St. Peter says: 
"Each one should use whatever gift he has received to serve others, 
faithfully administering God's grace in its various forms". (I Peter 
4:10) We have been reconciled - born anew to be stewards of God's 
Grace - we are "Butterfly People". 


Rcconciliation creates hope - for reconciliation is the new birth 
which leads us to great possibilities. A possibility is when the fu- 
ture is realized in the present; when potential becomes reality and 
something totally new and wonderful is created. 


(It is a little like the old war tune: "How you goin' to keep'em down 
on the farm, after they've seen Paris?") 


One who has experienced reconciliation - who has become a "Butterfly", 
if you will, cannot be content with the present state of the world. 
Now he sees possibilities all around him and is compelled to act in 
Hope, bringing in a new future. His joy makes pain and inequality a 
misery to him. His attempts to communicate joy and love - to share 
his resources with all - spring from Hope. Hope is not bravery, or 
optimism - Hope, in fact, is not a feeling. Hope is an act - an act 
of creating a humane future for others. 


To quote Moltmann again: "In hope man opens himself to the future 
which has been promised to him, and leaves the cocoon of his life and 
of his society ... It no longer allows him to say that life cannot be 
different, because it has always been so. Hope alters a man, because 
1t shows him new possibilities. This hope makes him ready to come out 
of himself, and to place himself in love beside the other person." It 
is a beautiful thought, isn't it? Reconciliation readies us - hope 
moves out of ourselves to stand beside another person. That is stew- 
ardship: moving out of our self-centeredness to stand beside - to 
give ourselves - giving to someone else. 


Stewardship is a measure of our hope - a measure of our lives as 
"Butterfly People". Stewardship is the living hope to which we are 
born, let loose in the world , creating concrete expressions of per- 
sonal and social love. 


Stewardship is the passing on of peace and grace that we have received 
from our reconciliation with God. Christian stewards - "Butterfly 
People". Amen. 


The peace of God, which passes all understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus. Amen. 


RESOLUTION 1 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


THEREFORE, 
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RESOLUTIONS 
passed by 


THE THIRD CARIBBEAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


"Continued LWF Support" 


the Caribbean Lutheran Conference has met on this 
third occasion, and 


the desire for closer and more frequent contact be- 
tween our Churches has been expressed; 


BE IT RESOLVED to recommend to our respective Churches 
that they place before the Lutheran World Federation 
our concern and desire for continued support in the 
following ways: 


A. Continuation of the assistance in order to realize 
biennial conferences of the Lutheran Churches in 
the Caribbean Region; 


B. Arrangement of meetings between conferences for the 
elected members of the Contínuation Committee to 
prepare the following meeting of the Conference; | 


C. Assisting this Conference in its aim of sharing 
with other Christians in the Caribbean its contri- 
butions to the total mission of Christ's people in 
this area. 


RESOLUTION II: "500th Anniversary of Dr. Martin Luther". 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


the year 1983 is the 500th Anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Martin Luther; and 


this celebration will generate many celebrations and 
publications of material by various Lutheran Churches 
throughout the world; and 


this Anniversary shall afford us in the Caribbean an 
opportunity to make an effective Lutheran witness to 
our neighbors in this area; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that: 


A. We make every effort to encourage the people in our 
Churches to restudy and to celebrate the Importance 
of this Anniversary for the Christian Church Catho- 
11c3 


B. We encourage our Churches to share our Lutheran 
heritage with those people in our communities who 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, 


THEREFORE, 
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as yet are unaware of the contribution of the Lu- 
theran confessional movement; 


. We share with each other and the Secretary for 


Latin America and the Caribbean Region of the DCC 
information concerning our celebrations of this 
event; 


. The Caribbean Lutheran Conference request the DCC 


to relay information to our respective Churches 
concerning the different activities and materials 
of interest to Latin America and the Caribbean Re- 
gion. 


III: "Youth Conferences" 


the desire for more involvement of young people in 
the Church, with an interest in developing Youth 
Leadership and Ministry, has been expressed; 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Conference recommend to 
our various Churches our concern and desire to: 


A. Implement annual Youth Leadership Training semi- 
nars, taking into consideration the different 
cultures, languages and environmental situa- 
tions; 


B. Promote encounters which will enhance unity and 
sharing of ideas for effective Ministry, e.g. 
Youth Camps. 


C. Be able to call upon the resources of the LWF 
and other agencies for assistance, in order to 
implement these programs. 


RESOLUTION IV: "In Defense of Democracy" 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


the Caribbean Lutheran Conference is being held 
in Suriname; and 


the guarantee of democracy within various coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area are at stake; and 


we Lutherans affirm the freedom of human rights 
without restrictions; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Conference strongly 


recommend to the Church bodies here represented, 
to impress upon their members and their govern- 
ments the importance and great need for true 
democracy and freedom of human rights in all re- 
spects in this Caribbean region. 
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RESOLUTION V: "US Trade embargo on Cuba" 


WHEREAS, the US trade embargo imposed since the 1960's 
upon Cuba has mostly hurt common people without 
affecting either the officials or the central 
government; and 


WHEREAS, upon visitation to Cuba by some participants of 
this Conference who expressed that brothers and 
sisters in Christ in Cuba told them of their de- 
sire for improved relations between Cuba and the 
USA; and 


WHEREAS, improved relations between Cuba and the USA 
would benefit both the Cuban people and the 
Christians who live there; and 


WHEREAS, the trade embargo in Cuba is inconsistent with 
the US' relations with other communist countries 
in the world; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Conference recommend to 
their respective Churches both in the Caribbean 
region and the USA to write to officials in the 
US Government encouraging them to end this trade 
embargo as soon as possible. 


RESOLUTION VI: "Appreciation of our Host" 


WHEREAS, the Lutheran Church in Suriname has so gracious- 
ly hosted this our Third Caribbean Lutheran Con- 
ference; and 


WHEREAS, the members of the local Organizing Committee, 
the Youth and others have worked so industrious- 
ly and efficiently; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that a deeply felt expression of 
gratitude be heartily extended to all the mem- 
bers of this Congregation. 


NOTE: A resolution concerned with changing the number 
of members in the Continuation Committee of the 
CLC was not passed. 


By unanimous vote this Conference expressed its 
desire that a letter be written by the newly 
elected members of the Continuation Committee to 
the General Secretary of the LWF, expressing its 
displeasure and regret with regard to the ab- 
sence of several main speakers which were sched- 
uled for the Conference. 
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AGENDA 
of the 


THIRD CARIBBEAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1982 


18. 
por 


00 Registration and Information 
30 Opening Service 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1982 


08. 


09. 
10. 


10 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21 
21 


30 Devotion with Holy Communion by Rev. Jennerstrom, Pastor of 
the Host Church 

15 Bible Study I - Rev. John Kent 

O0 Presentation of delegates and visitors 


.45 Coffee break 
11. 
12. 
T3: 


15 "Stewardship in the Caribbean Area" - Bishop Edelmiro Cortés 
15 Group responses 
00 Lunch 
REST 
00 Supper 
00 Shopping 


00 “Stewardship in the Caribbean Area" - Rev. Clyde Singh 


.00 Group reactions and sharing 
. 30 Closing prayer by the Rev. Leo King. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1982 


08. 
08. 
09. 
09. 
10. 
10. 
Uke 
12: 
L3: 


i3. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


00 Devotion - Rev. Michael Jagessar 


30 Bible Study II - Rev. John Kent 
15 "Chairman's Report and opening business" - Rev. Garry McClure 
30 "Caribbean Worship Expressions" - Rev. Michael Jagessar 


15 "Augustana Celebration in the Caribbean" - Bishop E. Cortes 
45 Coffee break 
15 Report on Cuba - Bishop E. Cortés 


30 Group responses 

00 Lunch 

10 - 17.00 OUTING TO COLA CREEK 

Q0 Supper 

30 "Stewardship in the Caribbean II" - Rev. Clyde Singh 


30 "Suriname Night" - A cultural program featuring different 
ethnic groups within Suriname 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1982 


09. 
11. 
12. 


16. 


18. 
19. 


Jl 
20. 


ee 


30 


00 
00 


30 
30 


30 


Worship with the Lutheran Church in Suriname 
Round Table discussion concerning Theological Education 
Lunch 


REST 


Business meeting - Election of three Continuation Committee 
members. Elected were: 

Mrs. Ilse Labadie 

Rev. Michael Jagessar, and 

Rev, Garry McClure 


Mrs. Labadie was elected Chairperson pro temp. 

Supper 

Business session continued with a discussion of resolutions 
presented to the Conference 

Closing Service - Bishop E. Cortés 

Business session continued with further discussion concern- 
ing resolutions 

Ihe Third Caribbean Lutheran Conference was adjourned. 
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The Rev. James Lochan 
Calvary Lutheran Church 


28-29 North and Alexander Road 


Georgetown, Guyana 


The Rev. Garry D. McClure 
Apartado Postal No. 416 


Puerto Barrios, Izabal, Guatemala 


Mr. Ronald Mohabir 
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Enterprise 

East Coast Demerara, Guyana 


The Rev. Vernon H. Naffier 
H.D. Benjaminstraat 53 
Paramaribo, Suriname 
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St. Matthew Lutheran Church 
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